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THIs is a description of the work of the 
seven state colleges of California and an 
their the 

Believing that this con- 
tribution is shall offer no 
argument as to whether its proper label 
should be education or training or some- 


evaluation of contribution to 
public welfare. 


important, I 


thing else. Accepting the verdict of the 
legislature, I shall not academically discuss 
whether the correct designation of the in- 
stitutions themselves be college or school 


or institution. It is my intention to write 


objectively and impartially of the seven, 
not pushing into the foreground the one 


with which I am connected. But it is diffi- 
cult not to emphasize the things one has 
most directly observed. To my colleagues’ 
in the other six, my apologies if this em- 
phasis seems overdone. 

To understand the nature of anything 
that is, one should know something of how 


itcame to be. <A bit of history is called for. 


A bay that stretches northward 
With hills on either hand, 

A valley famed for orchards, 
The heart of blossom-land, 

A city fair and friendly 

Where man may work or play 
Such gems adorn the College 

In the heart of San Jose. 


But originally it was not a college, nor was 


it in San Jose. It was opened in 1857 in 


1 Acknowledgment is made to colleagues in the 
several colleges for suggestions and information, 
and to Professor Peveril Meigs of Chico for the 


accompanying map. 


SAN JOSE (CALIF.) STATE COI 


San Francisco as a private normal school, 
sponsored, however, by the public schools 
of that city and by the State Department 
of Education. Five years later it became 
the California State Normal School. 
cern tor the morals of the voung ladies in 


Con- 


attendance, together with financial and 


political pressures, prompted the legisla 
ture to provide for its removal in 1871 to 
its present location. Of public institutions 
of higher education on the Paeifie Coast, 
San Jose is the pioneer. 

In 1881, a branch of the California State 
Normal School 
Angeles. This 
State Normal School. 
was transferred to the control of the Re 


established in Los 
the 


In 1919 its property 


Was 


became Los Angeles 


events of the University of California; it is 


now the University of California at Los 
1887, a second 
Chico. About 


pendent state normal schools were estab- 


branch was 


1899, 


Angeles. In 
authorized at inde 
lished at San Diego and San Francisco; the 
latter grew out of a city normal school 
organized in 1875. The next addition to 
the family was the Santa Barbara State 
Normal School of Manual Arts and Home 
1909; its title 
sarbara State Normal 


Economies in was later 
shortened to Santa 
School. The Fresno Normal School opened 
in 1911, the outgrowth of a year-old junior 
college. The Humboldt State Normal 
School opened in 1914. 

The transfer of the Los Angeles School 
to the university left seven state normal 





650 


schools, each of which operated under the 
The 


status of these institutions was raised when, 


direction of its own board of trustees. 


in 1921, the legislature made them all state 
teachers colleges, placed them under the 
jurisdiction of the State Board of Eduea- 
tion and soon granted them the right to 


Mean- 


improved by 


award the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
had 

high-school 
Also the leneth of the course had 


while, standards been 


requiring vraduation for en- 


trance. 
been gradually inereased from one year to 
three; since 1930, a four-year course with 


a degree has been required of all pros- 


pective teachers. ‘The most recent change 
occurred in 1935, when the 


ers’? was dropped from the titles; the offi- 


word ‘‘Teach- 


cial designataion is now Chico State College, 
Fresno State College, 
along with the elementary and secondary 
still 


ete. The colleges, 


part of the 
Their total 


and special schools, are 


California public-school system. 
enrolment is over 18,000. 


The chief single task continues to be the 


training of teachers. Official reports for 


the year 1989-40 give 1,409 as the number 


of graduates of the seven colleges. There 


were 1.251 who received teaching ecreden- 


tials, but, since many of these were already 


in possession of a degree, the number who 
the 
is larger than one might suppose 
690. 
versity for the additional vear of graduate 


obtained degree without a credential 
namely, 


But many of these 650 went to a uni- 


work which is required of those who wish 


to teach without restrictions in California 


high schools or junior colleges. The types 
of teaching credential offered by the col- 
leges are varied; amone them are the kin- 
dergarten-primary, the general-elementary, 
the junior high-school and several seeon- 
dary-school credentials which restrict the 
holder to a single subject. There is a 
demand for the services of teachers trained 
in the colleges; reeent figures indicate that 
75 per cent. of those receiving credentials 
in a given year obtain positions for the next 
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school year. Some of the remaining 25 } 
cent. do not wish positions; only about s 
per’ cent. of the new crop of active app! 
cants for teaching positions fail to obta 
them within a year. 

A second important function of the co! 
leges is their work as regional liberal-arts 
colleges. Apparently this was an wm 
planned, even unforeseen development, t 
which the colleges had to adjust themselves 
The legislature’s rebaptism of them as state 
colleges has led to no great expansion o} 
recognized ana 


departments. It merely 


legalized an existing condition. It cam: 
about in this manner. Since some of their 
students were preparing for the fifth vea 
at a university and eventually for teaching 
in high schools, the state teachers colleges 
were permitted and encouraged to offer 
majors in all taught in hieh 
Hence they built up strong de 


subjects 
schools. 
partments in art, commerce, English, hom 
economics, Industrial arts, mathematics 
modern languages, music, natural science. 
science and 


education, social 


Students who had no intention of 


physical 
speech. 

teaching, but who were seeking a general 
college course, found it increasingly pos 
sible this at 
This fact, combined with such reasons ot 


to obtain the state eolleves 


expediency as the opportunity to live at 
home or to find employment while attend 
ing college, tended to increase enrolment, 
especially from communities in whieh or 
Their 


regional character is indicated by the per- 


near which the colleges are located. 


centage of the new regular students who 
reside in the county in which the eollege is 
located: Santa Barbara, 30 per eent., San 
Jose, 45 Chico, 46 
San Francisco, 55 per cent., Fresno, 74 per 
cent., Humboldt, 76 per cent., San Diego, 
91 per cent. It is probable that after grad- 
uation many of these students will continue 
to live in and serve these same regions of 


per cent., per cent., 


the state. 
A third major function of the colleges is 
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1) to offer two-year and four-year courses 
s preparation for university training in 
such professions as engineering, medicine, 
lentistry, law, nursing, the ministry and 
social service, and (2) to offer vocational 
ducation for selected semiprofessions for 
which the university does not provide train- 
In some courses, therefore, the col- 
the 
in others, they offer direct 
In this re- 


Ing. 


eves act as recruiting agencies for 


iniversities : 
preparation for employment. 
spect, the seven colleges differ noticeably 
from one another, for some of them have 
preferred to focus their resources almost 
exclusively on the training of teachers, 
whereas others have been convineed of an 
obligation to meet many additional com- 
munity needs. These semiprofessional 
courses have had their greatest expansion 
in the colleges that have junior-college divi- 
sions, for tax funds raised by jJunior-college 
listricts may be used for many purposes 
not deemed appropriate for direct legis- 
lative appropriation to the state colleges. 
On the other hand, some well-established 
departments of a state college easily lend 
themselves to vocational training. For ex- 
ample, the addition of a department of com- 
merce at Chico was followed by an appre- 
ciable increase in enrolment. 

Fresno and San Francisco have given 
considerable attention to semiprofessional 
But the most extensive develop- 
San 


Among the two-year technical courses of- 


COUrSses. 


ment in this field has been at Jose. 


fered are: ceramics, commercial art, inte- 
rior decoration, accounting, merchandizing, 


a) 


secretarial work, child-training, costume 


design, homemaking, drafting, aeronautics, 
musie trades, photography, radio engineer- 


the police service and journalism. 


ing, 
Many of the graduates of these courses are 
aided their 
chosen occupations. Of special interest 


in securing employment in 


has been the success of the police school, 
which has recently expanded into a four- 


year course. There are other colleges where 
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policemen take selected academie courses; 
Berkeley 
this field, 
to be 


the 


the University of California at 


maintains valuable training in 
nevertheless San Jose believes itself 
the only four-year police school in 


country the curriculum of which is con- 
structed throughout to meet the practical 
needs of policemen and the students of 
which are given practical experience corre 
sponding to practice-teaching by students 
of education. 

Although as normal schools some of the 
colleges had reached an age of relatively 
stable maturity, as colleges they are young 
Doubt 
less the experience of many faculty mem- 
Kor 


about six years I had lived only twenty 


and rapidly changing institutions. 


bers has not been unlike my own. 
miles from San Jose, but before becoming a 
member of the staff I knew nothing about 
the college except that there was an insti 
tution which people in Palo Alto ealled 
still eall) the Normal 
During the twelve years that | 
the 
changed rapidly in character and has in 


(and sometimes 
Sehool. 
have been a part of it, eollege has 
creased more than three times in enrolment 
How do those of us who teach in these grow 
ing institutions picture to ourselves the 
part we play in the total educational ac 
tivity of our state? What sober justifica 
{ion can we present to a citizenry alert to 
challenge the worth of every institution? 

I sense in my colleagues the conviction 


We are 
convineed that neither the traditional elas 


that we are ‘‘people’s colleges.”’ 


sical education nor the modern intense pre 
occupation with mathematics and natural 
science is an appropriate activity for the 
average youth. If a college education be 
defined in either of these restricted senses 
we would admit that a college education 1s 
But, on the 


other hand, we believe that, in a democracy, 


not to be offered everybody. 


an opportunity for some kind of higher 


education ought to be available to any 


high-school graduate or to any mature per 
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son who wants it, irrespective of the family 
income and irrespective of previous aca- 
We the 


Cases many a 


know from 
that 


youth, who in high school has done poorly, 


demic achievement. 


observation of actual 
may, like the prodigal in the parable, sud- 
denly come to himself and find a purpose 
in life which is expressed in unexpected 
academic success. Naturally, this does not 
mean that every student in a state college 
Some fail 
One lad 


Some fail completely. 


succeeds. 


with us. but succeed elsewhere 
who failed nearly every course he took at 
San Jose is now an acceptable student at 
West Point. But we should like to find a 
way to make every student succeed in some 
worthy endeavor, either with us or else- 
where 

One specific sense In which we are peo- 
ple’s colleges is that we set no barrier to 
admission except evidence of high-school 
vraduation, and even that is waived for per- 
age. At 


first, this simple admission requirement was 


sons over twenty-one years of 


adopted because the law seemed to say that 


it must be, but now we are rather proud of 
it, Just as it was the pride of the early 
church that it accepted as members, and 
tried to help, persons whom rival religions 
had rejected as hopeless. Moreover, our 
modest entrance requirement by no means 
implies that we have no standards at all. 
We have our rules about probation, and 
even disqualification for those that are not 
We have stiff 
standards for admission to teacher-training 
Some of the 


colleges are on the approved list of the As- 


reached by our methods. 


courses and for graduation. 


sociation of American Universities. In 
their upper divisions and graduate depart- 
the find that 


recommended by the colleges do acceptable, 


ments, universities students 


and sometimes brilliant, work. Our stand- 
ards are unique in that they vary in strict- 
ness with the objective that the student is 
seeking. 


We are people’s colleges also in the sense 


VoL. 5: 


that with us education is inexpensive, bot} 
for the student and for the taxpayer. For 
the student, tuition is free, although there 
are some fees that he may have to pay, the 
amount depending upon his eourses; but 
these are always low. Moreover, he may 
often live at home, at least within commut 
ing distance, and sometimes he ean find 
part-time employment. By combining low 
entrance requirement with low eost, the col- 
lezges serve many who would probably have 
no other chance to sample higher education. 
In other words, the colleges are performing 
one function which Mr. and Mrs. Leland 
Stanford visualized for the university that 
In this and 


some other respects, the lower divisions of 


bears the name of their son. 


the colleges are similar to the junior col- 
leges of California. 

For the 
during the past six years for each full-time 


taxpayer, the annual net cost 
student per year has ranged from $177 to 
$209. During the past five years, the en- 
rolment has increased 46 per cent., the cost, 
only 28 per cent. The low costs of main- 
taining the colleges are due to the absence 
of expensive equipment, to careful economy 
and to a relatively high teacher-load. <A 
position, which at a university would call 
for only eight hours of teaching a week with 
the aid of an assistant, will at one of the 
colleges call for sixteen or more hours with- 
An occasional individual 
may perhaps complain about his load. But 
I have never heard a colleague seriously 
make such a complaint. Most of the in- 
structors in the colleges are enthusiastic 
about their work and find satisfaction in 
serving the state that employs them. 
Furthermore, we are people’s colleges in 
that we are sensitive to community needs 
and free from restricting traditions. We 
‘*purposely maintain flexible entrance re- 
quirements, adjustive curricula and ade- 
quate and effective guidance and counseling 
A university or a long-estab- 


out an assistant. 


. d%0 
services. “ 


2 Joel A. Burkman, ‘‘Unique Functions of State 
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lished liberal-arts college, on the other 


hand, will have its fixed standards that pre 
vent radical innovations or experiments. 
And it is well that this is so. 


also that there are other educational insti 


But it is well 


tutions that are free to adapt themselves 


to rapidly changing community needs. 
The legislative branch of the government 
has its two divisions: the Senate, more inde- 
pendent of popular whims; the House, more 
responsive to popular needs. Similarly in 
higher edueation there is need for two divi- 
sions: the state university to maintain, in 
the face of attack by the ignorant, the 
ancient aeademie standards of learning and 
research; the state college, closely in touch 
with the activities and needs of its com- 
munity, to provide training for newer types 
of employment. In California, the univer- 
sity is protected by its conservative board 
of regents, the members of which are either 
ex-officio or appointed for sixteen-year 
The colleges are more keenly sensi- 
tive to the 
elected state superintendent of public in- 


the 


terms. 


winds of doctrine under an 


struction and a board of education, 
members of which are appointed for four- 
vear terms. 

In 1922, California schools, in need of 
special teachers in several high-school sub- 
jects, had to employ persons trained outside 
the state. The university declined an in- 
vitation to offer the necessary training; the 
This is one illustration 
Similarly the 


colleges accepted. 
of a difference in flexibility. 
colleges may train for occupations that are 
not as yet, or may never be, classed as pro- 
fessions equivalent to law or medicine. It 
is questionable, for example, whether it 
would be fitting for a university to main- 
tain a police course of the type described 
above. 
in a university, academie credit should be 


Again it is questionable whether, 


given for courses in typing, musical activi- 


Colleges of California,’’ Calif. State Department 
of Edueation, 1940 (mimeographed). 





Rather 


would it often be regarded as a university 


ties or beginning foreign language. 


function to teach the history and theory of 
the police service or of music. The rapid 
increase in enrolment, both in the Califor- 
nia state colleges and in the University of 
California, indieates that both types of in 
That 

the 


stitutions perform valued functions. 
the colleges meet a need not met by 
university is indicated by the faet that 47 
per cent. of the freshmen at Santa Barbara 
reside in the county in which is located the 
University of California at Los Angeles 

In their the 
faculties are democratic. Their presidents 


internal relations, college 


are accessible and companionable. Deans 
are also teachers. Distinctions in rank and 
position are minimized. Office secretaries 
attend faculty parties. 
ulty meet together as members of the Cali 
An 
other organization, for faculty only, the 
Association of California State College In 
structors, has a chapter in each college, and 


Janitors and fae- 


fornia State Employees Association 


is recognized by the presidents and by the 
state department of education. Its activi 
ties are motivated, not so much by dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions, as by a 
desire to accept a full share of responsi- 
bility of preserving democracy in higher 
education. At Fresno, four important com 
mittees are composed of an equal number 
of students and faculty, and there are other 
striking features of student participation 
in administration. 

The smaller size of the colleges makes pos 
sible a gentler, less-bewildering initiation 
into student life than can be provided in the 
large universities. It is not only smalless 
of size that makes possible a close relation 
ship between faculty and students; instrue- 
tors are selected on the basis of interest and 
ability in teaching, rather than, as is often 
and properly the case in the universities, 


And 


beginning courses are frequently designed 


on the basis of scholarly research. 


as comprehensive surveys for the future 
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citizen, rather than as technical introdue- 
tions for the future specialist. 
The presidents of the colleges have re- 


cently adopted the following statement: 


rim fiunet 1 otf the College 18 


| sup 
plying the state public school system with teaching, 
ipervisory, administrati personnel, ... The eur 
ricula provided can be used to prepare our youth 
for such life and publie services as home making, 
social service, child guidance and parent edueation, 
m pal, county, and state governmental service, 
th agency service, personnel service, journalism, 
nursing and public health, library service, ete. 
he Colleges| provide the opportunity—and in 
many cases the only opportunity—for young people 
of the State to secure a worthwhile education on 
he Co riate le 


And the report of the curriculum ecoordi- 


nator contains this statement : 


lhe state colleges, more than any other group 
of institutions in California, face the task of inter 
| gy democracy to society. They are young, 


they are vigorous, they are plastic, they are in the 


making, they are closer to the people, they are 


more sensitive to social needs, they are less ham 


pered by educational stereotypes, their administra 


tive officers are professional educators, and their 
faculties are professionally trained in the new 
humanities. More than any other group of insti 
tutions they are qualified to assume leadership in 


the development of the spirit of democracy on this 


west coast of America. .. .4 


he contrast between the colleges and the 
university should not obscure the faet that, 
as is the case with the Senate and the House, 
engaged in a common task whieh 
Involves some duplication of effort. Their 
their differ- 
Some duties can be definitely as- 


they are 


similarities are greater than 
eCnCeS 
signed to the university ; some, to the col- 
But 


eommon to both. 


leges. there will be others that are 


For example, they share 


California State 


Minutes of 


Department of Education, 


the State College Presidents’ Confer 
ence, 


iJ. Herschel 
Higher 


December, 1939 (mimeographed). 
Coffin, ‘*The Role of the 


Edueation in California.’’ 


State 
Colleges in 


California State Department of Edueation, Novem 


ber, 1939, 
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the privileze of cultural leadership in mu 
sic, drama, 
Through 


whole state. 


painting, lectures and forums 
their alumni, they leaven the 

Nor should the emphasis on contrast be- 
tween colleges and university obscure an 
other fact; namely, that each of the col 
Some of 
At San 
Francisco and Humboldt, there are bracing, 


leges has its peculiar features. 
these arise out of natural settings. 


cool, foggy climates; whereas inland, there 
are the warmer and drier atmospheres of 
San Jose, Also there 
are the warmer but still damp-air climates 


Fresno and Chico. 


of Santa Barbara and San Diego. Chico 
and Fresno have the maximal seasonal 
change in temperature; San Diego, the 


minimal.  I*resno and Chico are bases for 
exploration of the Sierra Nevada region 
from venerable Mt. Whitney to volcanic 
Mt. Shasta. 


access to the seashore. 


The five other colleges have 
From a year spent 
at each of four selected colleges a student 
could easily obtain a comprehensive view 
of California’s climatie, geological, biolog- 
These 


features determine the content of 


ical and archeological variations. 
natural 
the 
permanent residents of each college area. 


natural-scienee courses designed for 

Unique qualities of the colleges also arise 
out of sociological settings. Humboldt is 
at the state center for redwood lumbering. 
Chico, Fresno and San Jose are surrounded 
by mountainous eattle country and survey 
important valleys, in which agriculture is 
even now in the process of becoming indus- 
trialized and out of which the problem of 
migrant labor has erupted into the litera- 
Santa Barbara and San 
Diego seem more typically Californian to 


ture of the day. 


the easterner, with their magnificant homes, 
their tourists and their citrus groves—from 
which labor problems are not absent. San 
Diego is also an important center for naval 
air-defense, and is a base for a first-hand 
study of Mexican culture, including the 
ejidos, which some socia! scientists believe 
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important ' socio-eco- 


And San Francisco is 


be an unusually 

omic experiment. 

city of romantic history, racial contrasts 
nd charming culture, largest industry of 
vhich is not shipping, important as that is, 

ut printing. 

On the background of their history and 
present achievement, what may be said of 
the future of the colleges? It is generally 
ivreed that the preparation of teachers will 

mitinue indefinitely to be their chief fune- 
tion. To this end, they are continually 
nproving techniques for selecting candi- 
lates for the teaching service. In addition 
to academic achievements, the physical and 
ental health, the the 
speech habits of the candidates are given 
If the trend towards 


personality and 


ncereasing attention. 
ncreased requirements continues, and if a 
fifth or graduate year of study should be 


lemanded for elementary teachers as_ it 
now is for high-school teachers, the colleges 
are likely to assert that they are equipped, 
and should be permitted, to offer this addi- 
tional training. But in no other respect 
lo the eolleges have visions of becoming 
rraduate schools. 

So far there is agreement. But beyond 
this, there is difference of opinion. 
believe that the colleges should be limited 
largelv to the education of teachers. Others 
believe that, without sacrificing efficiency 
in this task and without invading the prov- 
ince of the universities, they should enlarge 


Some 


their facilities for semiprofessional train- 
ing. There are, for example, no first-class 
schools for printing, watchmaking, baking, 
laundering or ceramic engineering west of 
the Chicago-Minneapolis area. It is as- 
serted that there is a genuine need which 
would be met by having these fields repre- 
sented in schools on the Pacific Coast, along 
with aviation, commerce, radio, photog- 
raphy, journalism, hotel service and police. 
Moreover, with the increase of positions in 
the and federal 
argued that for these openings there shouid 


state civil service, it is 





be more specific training than is now being 
offered. 
training in highway engineering. 


For example, there is a need for 
The uni 
versities attempt to prepare men for the 
managerial and consulting phases of engi 
neering, demanding a seven-year course; 
California students who wish a four-year 
course often attend Oregon State College. 
By having this professional and semipro- 
fessional training given in colleges where 
the arts and sciences are conspicuous, the 
whole atmosphere and much of the content 
vastly different 

On the other 


of the enterprise will be 

from that of a trade school. 
hand, by adhering to the two principles 
that the courses offered must be useful and 
+] 


L11e 


must include professional training in 
field, the distinction will be maintained be- 
tween the colleges and the more advanced 
and theoretical work of the universities. 

In this connection, it is well to note that 
the colleges are already earryinge on sue- 
cessfully a task which some educational 
theorists assert to be impossible of accom 
plishment. It is the contention of Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins and others that 
veneral education and professional or yoca 
tional education can not be provided in a 
satisfactory manner by the same institu 
that 
trative cleavage must be made. 
whether 


an adminis 
Now the 


this contention is 


tion, and between them 


deeision as to 


+] 


true or false must rest In part upon thie 


facts. And the success of the combination 
of semiprofessional and liberal-arts courses 
at a single institution such as San Jose indi 
cates that the assertion is not universally 


At least, it may be said that these 
California experiments are educationally as 


true. 


significant as are certain more widely ad 
vertised experiments of a different type 
elsewhere. 

There is one other possibility which must 
be considered in any discussion of the fu 
Into the next session 
there 


ture of the colleges. 
of the California 


likely to be introduced, as in recent sessions 


Legislature, are 
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one or more bills altering the status of at 
least some of the colleges. The most im- 
portant proposal is to combine the fune- 


tions of the university regents and the State 
Board of 


Education in charge of all public education, 


Education in a single Council of 


and to place the university and the colleges 
under a common chancellor. Such legisla- 
tion might ultimately change the character 


and policies of the colleges. It might even 


+ 


abolish them in the end, although it 
likely that this would be the fate of all or 


Is un- 
perhaps of any. The present president of 


the university wishes them to continue. 


Presumably they will be maintained as 


junior colleges or as teachers colleges or 
as regional liberal-arts colleges, either co- 
ordinate with, or subordinate to, the uni- 
versity. 

In previous SESSIONS of the leeislature, 
motivation for bills altering the status of 
one or more of the colleges was to be found 
in part in the ‘‘booster’”’ spirit seeking civie 
There 


between the university and the colleges, 


prestige. has been some friction 


arising out of competition for appropria- 


tions. There has been some clashing of 


rival educational philosophies. In some 
quarters, the university is regarded as the 
pattern for higher education; in other quar- 
ters, the colleges. There is too little recog- 


that both 
Relations between the teaching staffs of the 


nition patterns may be good. 
university and of the colleges, however, are 
friendly and cooperative. College faculties 
are largely composed of university alumni, 
and include men of national reputation in 
their several fields. 

The ideal of a single, unified system of 
higher education is in harmony with the 
spirit of the times. One may perhaps wish 
that 


California had had the foresight of those in 


the early educational statesmen of 
Utah to combine the university and the nor- 
But 
eighty vears of another tradition behind us, 


mal school in one institution. with 


the move toward this arrangement presents 
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some difficulties. The forced marriage o} 


institutions of higher education in’ our 
neighboring state, Oregon, has had some 
unhappy results, deflecting the energy o| 
administrators from 


faculties and proper 


channels. Even the establishment and de 
velopment of the University of California 
at Los Angeles raised difficult problems 
branches would not be 


Seven additional 


simpler. If the colleges were permitted to 
expand into universities, the cost would 


threaten the entire structure. If they were 
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hampered in their growth, charges of un- 
fairness and sabotage would arise. Unity 
But unity 
is not obtained merely by centralization of 


in higher education is desirable. 


uniform standards or a re- 
Unity is a 


management, 
vised accounting system. com- 
mon attitude and purpose in the minds of 
men and women engaged in a common task. 
This can not be created by law, but, if 
wisely administered, the proposed Califor- 
nia law promises to foster such unity. 

The movement, begun in 1919, to con- 
solidate the colleges with the university is 


But 


a movement towards standardization. 
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vhat kinds of standards are to be imposed ? 
[t thes promote “ood teaching and success- 
i learning, the colleges will welcome them. 
they are administered by unimaginative 


Iministrators who regard the colleges as 


onial possessions to be governed uni- 
ormly from afar, the colleges will not 
velcome them. Each college wishes to 


aintain its own individuality and a meas 
re of autonomy. The colleges as a group 


vish to carry on their distinctive tasks. 


(hey welcome unity, but not uniformity. 
John Stuart Mill’s remarks concerning per- 
sons may be extended to institutions. He 
foresaw and deplored the decrease of indi- 
viduality and the increasing insistence by 
the powerful that 
He urged the value of differences, 


others must resemble 


them. 
even when these may seem not to be for the 
better. He asserted that the genius, cour- 
ive and character of a nation is propor- 
tional to the amount of diversity among its 
people. Similarly one may say for any 
complete system of higher education that 


variety as well as unity is needed. 


Any consideration of the progress of 
education in Brazil must, of necessity, be 
First, the 


real beginnings of a centralized system of 


prefaced by two main thoughts. 


education are very recent, dating from the 
creation of the Ministry of Education in 
1930 by governmental decree. Second, re- 
liable statistical data with respect to the 
status of education in Brazil have only re- 
cently been made available. Subsequent 
decrees through 1940 have placed education 
in Brazil upon what may be truthfully 
regarded as being on a national, articulated 
The decree of December, 1931, au- 
the establishment of the ‘‘Inter- 
Educational Statis- 


basis. 


thorized 
State 


Convention of 
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California 1s 


of the issue in 


The heart 
this: Will the proposed arrangement pro 
mote desired unity without impairing the 
desirable degree of diversity already at 
tained? If the new plan is manipulated 


by local chambers of commerce to transform 


the eolleges into little universities, each 
with its graduate school, the effect will be 
disastrous. If the new plan is manipu 


lated by a centralized administration to 
limit the work of the colleges merely to aca 
type, the 

But if 


demic courses of the traditional 
effect will be equally disastrous 
the new plan will end bickering for appro 
priations, if it will infuse new respect for 
the humanities in the colleges and new re 
spect for vocational demands in the uni 
versity, and if the colleges are encouraged 
to continue as accessible, regional, inex 
pensive, flexible liberal-arts colleges and 
training schools, both for teaching and 
for other professions and semiprofessions 
which require little or no graduate study, 
then it is a plan that all friends of educa 


tion may welcome. 
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tics’? and it is from the information gath 
ered between 1932 and 1936 that we attempt 
to present a partial picture of the progress 
of education in Brazil 
There can be little doubt 
way to evaluate the growth and develop 


that the best 


of Brazilian education lies, not in 


comparing it with other svstems, but rather 


ment 


in measuring it in comparison with. itself 
over the period of time under consideration. 
It should be mentioned, also, that there 1s 
a necessary interval of time between the 
vathering of the data and their organiza 
tion and publication. In the majority of 
cases, the facts to follow will deal with the 
1932 


aforementioned period between and 
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1936; the results of these studies have been 
made available only as of August, 1939 
Kducation on all levels in Brazil has 
undergone an abnormally rapid expansion 
in the decade following the revolution of 
1930. 


the educational needs, coupled with the fact 


Indeed, the public consclousness of 


that these needs were being so inadequately 
met, was one of the contributory causes of 
The 
policy of a relatively disinterested or apa- 
thetic had 


built up an internal pressure which, when 


the change of régimes. restrictive 


vevernment toward education 
released, quite naturally resulted in a rapid 
expansion of all branches of the educational 
system. One of the most marked aspects of 
this expansion was the increase in the num- 
ber of enrolments on all levels and the in- 
Specific 
The 


Was some decrease in 


crease in the number of schools. 


mention of this will be made later. 


logical concomitant 
the quality of instruction, since there were 
the 
expansion, which was, therefore, somewhat 
This 


number of 


not enough trained persons to meet 


quantitative rather than qualitative. 


phenomenon has occurred a 
times in other systems of education where 
abnormally rapid growth has taken place 
for one reason or another. In Brazil, the 
situation is being rapidly met through the 
development of teacher- 


more adequate 


training programs which, in many eases, 


are excellent in terms of the standards of 
progressive scientifie education. 

Some idea of the extension of educational 
facilities in Brazil may be gained from the 
following: while in 1932, with a total popu- 
lation of thirty-nine millions, there were 
the 


schools; in 1936, with a total population of 


over two million pupils enrolled in 


forty-two millions, there were some three 
Thus the total 
interval 


million students enrolled. 
population increase during this 
Was approximately 8 per cent., while the 
enrolment increase was about 35 per cent. 
By comparison, between the years of 1927 
and 1931 the population had also inereased 
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some 8 per cent., but the enrolment |i; 
risen only 15 per cent. In the entire dev 
ade following 1923, in which the populatio: 
increase was 20 per cent., the enrolment hac 
shown an increase of only 30 per cent. A 

though complete data are not availah| 

representative studies seem to indicate that 
in the ten years following 1930 there was 
an increase of at least 50 per cent. in tly 
enrolment. 

In the same ten-year period following th: 
revolution of 1930, significant changes wer 
made in the universities of Rio de Janeir 
(now the University of Brazil) and of Belo 
Horizonte. Among the other developments 
were: the establishment of the universities 
of Sao Paulo and Porto Alegre; an increase 
100 the 
secondary and professional schools, and an 


of over per eent. in number of 
increase in primary schools from 27,000 to 
over 40,000 units. There can be little ques 
tion that this period is without precedent 
in the educational and eultural develop 
ment of Brazil, and that it is one in whic} 
the Brazilian people and their Government 
may justly take pride. 

One of the fundamental problems of edu 
eation deals with progressively overcoming 
national illiteracy. Unfortunately, indices 
that have not presented a realistic picture 
of the situation have appeared with respect 
to illiteracy, not only in foreign publica- 
tions but in Brazil itself. To be sure, the 
-alculations were in perfect order, but the 
conclusions were misleading since they were 
based upon an arbitrarily determined per- 
centage of children of school age. The most 
common procedure has been to arrive, theo- 
retically, at the children of 
school age and then to subtract from this 
the number of children enrolled in the ele- 


number of 


mentary schools. This ‘‘theoretical school 


age’’ is in itself a variable: on oceasions, 
6 to 14 years, and on others, 7 to 12 years. 
As an illustration of fallacy in this method, 
the following instance is eited: In 1932, 
there were approximately nine million chil- 
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ren between the ages of 6 and 14 years. 
Since, in this same year, only approxi- 
mately two million children were enrolled 
1 the elementary schools, this would indi- 
ate that some 70 per cent. of the children 
vere being given over to illiteracy. It is 
‘asy to arrive at the crux of this misunder- 
standing. There is a theoretical school age 
ind an actual school age with respect to a 
particular school system. In the case of the 
described calculation, this has been based 
ipon an arbitrary ideal school which may 
with particular in- 


not coincide 


Where the arbitrary ideal system 


or may 
stances. 
loes not parallel the one where it is used 
us a factor of measurement, the conclusions 
ire meaningless. For example, the process 
would give absurd results when applied to 
countries such and Sweden, 
where illiteracy is virtually nonexistent. 


as Finland 


In order to yield valid results, the caleula- 
tion must be based upon the relationship 
between the age groups which correspond 
to the age groups which the given educa- 
tional system was actually designed to 
accommodate, whether this comprises three, 
four, five or even a greater number of years 
assigned to the elementary school course. 


In Brazil, in 1936, about 7 per cent. of 


the total population was enrolled in the 
According to the au- 


elementary schools. 
thorized publications of the Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education, Brazil in 1936 was 
ahead of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Iraq, 
China and the Union of South Africa. In 
the same year, slightly above Brazil on the 
Bulgaria, 


were Yugoslavia, 


Countries which, for 


scale, Peru, 

Spain and Uruguay. 
the greater part, had longer programs of 
elementary education, with enrolments of 
between 10 per cent. and 12 per cent., were : 
Mexico, Holland, Roumania, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Chile, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Finland, France and Hungary. 
Finally, those having 13 per cent. or more 
were: Argentina (13 per cent.), Norway 
(14 per cent.), England (14 per cent.), 
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Greece (14 per cent.), Japan (15 per cent 

and the United States (17 per cent All 
these countries, however, have elementary 
As has 


been indicated, complete Brazilian data are 


school systems of six vears or more 


not available for the period prior to 1931, 
nor are the complete data available in use 
ful form as vet for the period following 
1936, 
constantly being gathered. 


although statistical information is 
On the basis of 
partial studies, it may be reliably estimated 
that over 50 per cent. of the Brazilian popu 
lation over 15 vears of age is literate.’ A 
detailed studv made specifically with the 
purpose of determining accurately the facts 
concerning illiteracy in Brazil was sched 
uled to start in September, 1940, and should 
bring to light some interesting and encour 
aging facts. 

It is important to note some of the main 
that the 


sound philosophies 


tendencies characterize funda 


mentally educational 
and practices prevailing in Brazil to-day 
Previously, the development had been con 
fined primarily to elementary and higher 
education. This situation had come about 
through the activities of two interested fac 
tions: one seeking to lower the ratio of illit 
eracy ; the other interested in producing an 
‘élite.’ 


eroup’’ 


, 


The development of the ‘‘middle 
of the 
education 


technical 


had 


mentality and 


voeational aspects of not 


attracted either the ‘‘statesmen’’ 


‘‘edueators.’’ 
The 
both in 


idlv than have the elementary and higher 


secondary schools have incre 


number and enrolment more rap 


schools. The expansion of the vocational 
branches (commercial, industrial, technical, 
ete.) has been even more rapid. Precisely 
here were the points of greatest need, and 
it is gratifying to note that the greatest 
the ereatest develop 


need is being met by 


ment. 


1 Tneluded in this figure 


of the tribal population « 
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In this paper, provision of adequate pub- 
lic support of the schools of Brazil; curricu- 
lar and extracurricular problems; teacher- 
training; professional preparation; related 


cultural and edueational institutions (11- 
braries, museums, radio, motion pictures, 
ete.) ; text-books; private schools; articula- 
with edueational 


public health 


tion of key industries 


training; testing programs; 
as it relates to the schools; together with a 
other topics, have been left un- 


The 


host of 


here has been to 


touched. 


purpose 


“ALL OUT” FOR DEFENSE 


THe Association of American Colleges has 
sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY COPY of the tollow 
ing letter dated May 8, 1941: 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
The White House 
Washington, D.C, 
Dear Mr. President : 

We, the members of the 


Association of American Colleges, wish to express 


Soard of Directors of the 


to the government our determination to do every 
thing within our power to cooperate in this time of 
crisis for the total defense of the nation. 

In the teaching and research staff, the student 
enrolment, the equipments, laboratories and other 
training facilities of our colleges, we have a very 
great power which is available and of first signifi 
eance to the country in this emergency. 

We pledge our loyalty, and, in so doing, we feel 
sure we voice the opinion of our member colleges. 
We welcome from the government a clarification of 
the country’s needs. We are ready to counsel with 
all concerned looking to the better understanding 
of our demoeratie faith, its preservation and de- 
fense in this time. 

Faithfully yours, 
JAMES B. CONANT 
MILDRED H. MCAFEE 
WILLIAM P, TOLLEY 
SAMUEL K, WILSON 


REMSEN I), Birp 

CHARLES EF, DIEHL 

Le Roy FE. KIMBALL 

GuyY E. SNAVELY 

THE NEED OF A STRONGER FAITH 
IN DEMOCRACY 


THe American Association of 
Women, at its biennial convention in Cineinnati, 


May 8, 


University 


reasserted its belief in the inherent 
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present a brief overview of the progress o} 
certain representative phases of education 
in modern Brazil. It is believed by the 
writer that the keynote to-day is toward 
centralization, nationalization and democ 
ratization of public instruction in Brazil 
with the social effectiveness of the individ 
ual in the national community as the com 
mon denominator. Beyond all doubt, much, 
remains to be done but, surely, much has 
been done in a relatively short period of 


time. 






strength of democracy and in its ability through 


education to work out its own salvation. The 
members of the association, recognizing their 
civic responsibilities, have accepted “the chal 


lenge to defend democracy” by offering to serve 
on the defense program. Already registered are 
74,000 college-trained women, who have recorded 
the tasks for which they are fitted. 

Erika Mann, daughter of the exiled novelist, 
Thomas Mann, addressed the association on the 
role of edueation in the present emergeney. She 


said, in part: 


We must realize two things: First, German youth 
is possessed by Nazism—Herr Hitler has his youth, 
while democratic youth has democracy and in many 
instances is taking this possession all too much for 
granted. Second, it is by no means mainly or 
merely his superiority in numbers of troops and 
equipment which enables Herr Hitler to win battles, 
but blind faith, the fanatical allegiance and the 
readiness to die for the so-called Nazi cause of his 
young soldiers and pilots. It is indeed the fruits 
of Nazi education no less than Nazi armaments that 
poison our lives and endanger our entire eiviliza 
tion. 

What we need and must try to obtain with all the 
power at our disposal is faith based on knowledge, 
allegiance based on militant loyalty, on voluntary 
discipline and the readiness to die for a cause we 
know to be greater than any of our individual and 


temporary interests. 


Miss Mann urged that youth be won from 
“skepticism, complacency, defeatism and _ dis- 
unity” and taught to believe that democracy, 


defended now from Nazism, ean advance in- 
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lefinitely toward the perfection of its processes 
nd of its position in the world. 

Harold Benjamin, dean of the School of Edu- 
ation, University of Maryland, called attention 
to the inequalities in educational opportunity in 
this country and challenged parents to see to it 
that free education should be open to all chil 
dren without discrimination. 

The AAUW took the position that democracy 

the United States may also be strengthened by 
politieal and 


threetold cooperation soelal, 


economie—with other demoeracies in this hemi 
sphere. The association has supported the re 
ciprocal trade agreements of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and has offered help to the victims 
of war, but Ethel B. Dietrich, representing 
Mount Holyoke College, appealed to women to 
make their contribution to the development of 
inity among the Pan-American countries through 
the further agency of cultural contacts. 

Faith in what they are called upon to detend, 
faith in the available opportunities to meet the 
challenge of the times, faith in themselves to “do 
their bit,” faith in the final outcome of a nation- 
wide, hemisphere-wide effort to save democracy 

these four faiths, so to speak, constitute the 


ocus standi of the AAUW. 


NEW DEFENSE PROJECTS INTENSIFY 
THE PROBLEMS OF “SECONDARY 
POPULATION” 

THE government’s defense program, involving, 
as it does, not only a stupendous enlargement of 
facilities for both military training and indus- 
trial expansion, but also the frequent location of 
large enterprises in areas often wholly unaceus- 
tomed to an influx of new settlers, old and young, 
who must be fed, 
brought about acute conditions in many districts 


housed and schooled, has 


throughout the country. A small-town ecommu- 
nity, facing such a situation, may, by crowding 
and improvising cheap eating places, manage to 
accommodate its unasked inerement of popula- 
tion, so far as physical necessities are concerned. 
But the inadequacy of school buildings and the 
shortage of school funds are of serious concern 
to the educational authorities. 

In Monterey County (Calif.), as recently re 
ported by a correspondent of The Christian Sei 
Monitor, Fort Ord, Camp Roberts, the 


Salinas Army air base and King City Army air 


ence 
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training school] have precipitated “an acute emer- 
geney.” Thousands upon thousands ot employ- 


ees and their families constitute a “secondary 
population,” while the federal purchase of thou 
sands of acres of land for defense purposes has 
greatly reduced the income of the schools from 
tax revenue. There is a legal question as to 
whether school districts “are responsible for chil 
dren living on federal property,” but a bill is 
pending in the California legislature defining 
“federal reservations as being within adjacent 
schoo] distriets.” Sehool authorities are also 
vexed by the California law requiring “perma 
nent, earthquake-proot” sehool buildings. Tem 
porary structures are verboten. Yet in one rural 
community, it is estimated that Camp Roberts 
will eause a 400 per cent. inerease in school 
attendanee. 


From other states come similar reports. In 
Illinois, for example, the Hanover sehool distriet 
expects a 7d per cent. increase in enrolment for 
Selle 


ville and other districts, finds its school funds so 


the coming year and, along with Rantoul, 


low “beeause of shrinkage in the assessed valu 
ation of property” that help from the outside 
seems imperative. The legislature of Oregon has 
sent a memorial to Congress asking for financial 
aid in handling school problems incident to the 
setting up of defense projects in that state. 
Such examples are symptomatic of the country 
wide predicament of schools located in areas 
where large-scale undertakings are being spon 
sored by the government. 


A federal-aid bill—S. 1313 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and Senator 


introdueed by 


Pat Harrison of Mississippi, authorizing the 
appropriation of $300,000,000 annually to assist 
the states in financing publie schools, has had a 
hearing before a subeommittee of the Committee 
on Edueation and Labor, and it is hoped that 
the bill ean be brought to a vote in June. It is 
concerned with the “equalization of edueational 
opportunities among and within the states,” and 
would, therefore, inelude the problem of children 
in defense areas, children of migratory workers 


and children residing on federal reservations 


The bill provides that not more than one fourth 
of the funds shall go to schools in defense area 
and not more than one fourth of the remaining 
three fourths to the construction and equipment 
Moreover, to seeure the 


ot schoo] buildings. 
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funds, a state must agree not to reduce the 1940 


state funds to schools and, in ease of separate 
schools for Negroes, must provide that such 
schools shall receive “not less than their pro rata 


hare of federal funds without reduction in the 


state and loeal funds they now 


proportion ol 





receive.” 
Fede al 
Nutt 


tion on the ground that 


Administrator Paul V. Me 
the $300,000,000 annual appropria 


Security 
urge 
“we can not put educa 
children in cold 
On the 
other hand, opposition to the bill has been regis- 
tered by Major Ger Amos A. Fries, U. S. A., 


retired, who says: 


tional opportunity Tor our 


for the duration of the war.” 


storage 


—, 
eral 


Money should be appropriated for specific school 
Then 


of education could get control of all edueation ... 


needs in specific localities. no commissioner 


i centralization of power to be avoided at all 


h izards, 


NEW VENTURES IN COOPERATION 
In Scnoou ANp Society, April 26, Columbia 


University’s prospective field course in coopera- 


tion with the Open Road, a non-profit organi- 
zation, was deseribed. Similar courses arranged 
by the Open Road and sponsored by educational 
institutions will be given during the summer as 
follows: “Minority Cultures of Colorado and 


New 


as sponsor, Wi | eover a 


Mexico,” having the University of Denver 
<tudy of the culture of 
Volga German farmers, Japanese farmers, Mex- 
ican agricultural laborers, Spanish Americans of 


New Mexico, Pueblo 


dians. “Lite Problems of 


Indians and Navajo In- 


the Great Plains and 
the Rocky Mountains,” sponsored by the Colo- 
rado State College of Edueation, will comprise 
n its survey five communities—a cattle and 
sheep ranching area; an irrigated farming area, 
a Dust Bow! village; a coal-mining town, and an 
historie gold-mining camp. “Planned Regional 
Development as Exemplitied by the TVA,” with 
the University of Tennessee and Northwestern 
University as sponsors, in coperation with TVA, 
will be a study not only of the great development 
but of its “effeet on the lives of the Valley people 
” “Community Rela- 


in towns and on the land 


tions in Connecticut and Pennsylvania,” spon- 
sored by the Conneeticut State Summer Session, 
will be a “contrasting study of life in a Pennsyl- 
vania eoal town and a Connecticut manufaetur- 


ing center.” 
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The tin: 


Fees, based 


The Open Road groups are small. 
involved is from five to six weeks. 
on net costs, cover tuition, living and travel, 
Details about these and other field courses may 
be obtained from the Open Road, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA REOR- 
GANIZES ITS ADMINISTRATIVE 
SYSTEM 
IN the interest of efficiency and better distri 
bution of authority, the University of Georgia 
has made drastie changes in its administrative 
organization. The office of the former dean ot 
administration has been “swamped with work” 
because of his responsibility for the handling 
Under 


the new régime, the head of each school and co] 


of administrative matters in each sehool. 


lege will have the rank of dean and will manage 
his own field. The former dean of men, William 
Tate, and the former dean of women, Ellen R. 
MeWhorter, are 


new head, the dean of students; and the dean ot 


now associate deans under a 


faculties, “whose job is the coordination and 
correlation of work among the faeulty mem 
will have a position similar to that of the 
Both the dean 


of students and the dean of faculties will be re- 


bers,” 


former dean of administration. 


sponsible directly to the president, and these two 
posts will be filled, respectively, by Kenneth R. 
Williams, associate professor of edueation, and 
Linville L. Hendren, former dean of administra- 
tion. 

Other officials responsible only to the presi- 
dent under the new order are the comptroller, 
J. D. Bolton, formerly treasurer; the director of 
libraries, Ralph J. Parker, who had already been 
engaged in coordinating the facilities of the 
various libraries of the university; the registrar, 
T. W. Reed, and the direetor of public relations, 
The duties of the last two 


will be virtually the same as under the old 


Dyar Massey, Jr. 


system. 

The new statutes include, also, a provision for 
compulsory retirement of administrative officials 
at the age of sixty-five and of faculty members 
at the age of seventy. This statute will not go 
into effect until 1943. 

SPANISH-AMERICANISM VERSUS 

PAN-AMERICANISM 

THE four-day Congress of the Confederation 

of University Students recently held in Puebla 
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Mexico), as reported in The Christian Science 
Vonitor, April 12, was marked by dissension and 
oting. The lack of unity, however, led to a 
ow-down on the work of totalitarian agents, 

o have organized many of the youth of Mexico 

the basis of adherence to Falange Espanola, 
General Franeco’s Faseist organization directed 
Adolf 


It was made clear during the opening sessions 


Hitler’s Gestapo. 

a clash between advocates of “cooperation 
th the United States and Great 
fenders of “a pro-Axis youth 
Mario de Ja Cueva, 


3ritain” and 
movement” 

nil spht the convention. 
resident of the National University of Mexico, 
evealed where his sympathies lay by exalting 
Puebla as “the 


Mexico” and by attacking “Communism and all 


cradle of Spanish culture in 


solic’ doctrines.” He was abetted by Gonzalo 
Bautista, governor of Puebla State, who recom- 
Article 3 to 


reopening of Church schools.” 


nended “reform of Constitutional 
ermit the 

But delegates from the National Confedera- 
tion of Mexican Youth, the National Federation 
Teehnieal Schools, night schools for workers, 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

MinuarD H. JENCKS, whose appointment as 
president of St. University 
N. Y.) was reported in SCHOOL AND 


SociETy, October 26, has been elected president 


iting Lawrence 


(Canton, 


fora term of five years. 


VINCENT W. LANFEAR, dean of men, Univer- 
ity of Pittsburgh, since 1934, has been made 
dean of the university’s School of Business Ad 
Charles S. 


whose appointment as head master of Mereers- 


ministration, sueceeding Tippetts, 
burg (Pa.) Academy was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, Mareh 15. 

JAMES Roscor MILLER, assistant dean of the 
Medical School, Northwestern University, since 
1933, has been appointed dean, succeeding Irv- 


ing S. Cutter, who, following the policy of the 


iniversity, has retired at age sixty-five, after 
having served as dean since 1925. 

J. L. T. APPLETON has been appointed acting 
dean of the School of Dentistry, University of 


Pennsylvania. 
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normal schools, regional farm schools and Indian 
boarding schools, though “hissed and jeered” by 
the conservative students, voieed thei liberal 
sentiments, “attacked the Spanish-American do 

trines, as opposed to Pan-Americanism, and de 


fended democracy.” They speelfieally denoun ed 


“the Fascist clerical organization, Accion Na 
cional, and its) pro-Falange  affillate, Simar 
quismo,” and identified the pro-Axis students as 
their “Stooges,” 


Nor did the liberals stop here. They dared to 
point an accusing finger at the president of the 
National University and to condemn the students 
of the university for the riots before the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, where “collaboration with the 
(The Mex 


fifth-column 


United States” had been announeed. 


ican government later stated that 
agents were responsible for the riots.) 

Having done their duty, as they saw it, the 
liberals withdrew from the congress, pronoune 
ing it “a failure and its promoters the tools of 
The 


for the return of the Church schools was passed 


the totalitarian powers.” reeommendation 


after their withdrawal. 






HELEN Poot Rusu, assistant dean of womer 
University of Pittsburgh, since 1920, is now act 
ing dean of women, succeeding Thyrsa W. Amos, 


deceased, 


SARAH GIBSON BLANDING, dean of women and 
associate professor of political science, Univer 
sity of Kentucky, will succeed Flora Rose, re 
tired, as director of the New York State College 
of Home Economies, Cornell University. 

Rosert M. Maclver, Lieber professor of polit 
ical philosophy and sociology, Columbia Univer 
sity, since 1929, has been appointed executive 
The ad 


Instructor in 


officer of the department of sociology. 
vancement of William 8. Robinson, 
ociology 


Nicholas 


social science, to the rank of Jecturer in 
has also been announced by President 
Murray Butler. 

Falk pro 


Institute of 


WILLARD E. Horcukiss, Maurice 
fessor of soeial relations, Carnegie 
(Pittsburgh), has been 
Humanistic and 
Social Studies, which centralizes responsibility 


€; le re ot 


¢ 
appointed 
It 


Technology 


director of the new Division of 


for allied studies undertaken in the 
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Morrison Carnegie 


College ot 


Kngineering, the Margaret 


College tor Women and the Fine 


lab 
oratory of embryology, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington 


has been appointed professor of zoology and 


HLARTMAN, research associate, 


ut the Johns Hopkins University, 
head of the department ot Zoology and physi 


[linois. V. KE. Shelford, 


charge of the department of 


ology, University of 


who has been In 
zoology for the past two years, will continue his 


research while carrying a reduced teaching load. 


the 
vears director, college department, Presbyteriau 


Board ot 


CHARLES C. McCRACKEN, for past Six 


Christian Hducation, has been ap 
pointed lecturer in education and director of the 
educational-service bureau, School of Edueation, 


He 


to teach courses in higher edueation and will be 


University of Pennsylvania. will continue 


in charge of services to higher institutions. 


S. B. Townes, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics, University of Oklahoma, has been  pro- 
moted to an associate professorship. 

(Gs 6? 


matics, 


SCHRAUT, of the department ot mathe 
University of Dayton (Ohio), has been 


promoted fo an assistant professorship. 


Mason Oncor, who has served for many years 
missionary in Vellore (South 
India), has been appointed to the staff of the 


department of sociology, Central College, Pella, 


as an edueational 


Lowa 





ite oF 


maties, 


Dorserr, of the department of mathe 
Oklahoma, has been 


moted to an assistant professorship. 


University ot pro 


G. C. Wepper, of the department of mathe 


maties, University of Delaware, has been pro 


moted to an assistant professorship. 

Russet LiMBACH has been appointed artist- 
in-residenee tor 1941 
Middletown, Conn. 


12 at Wesleyan University, 
Mr. Limbaeh will not teach 
but students doing ereative work will 


classes, 
have the advantage of his counsel and direction. 
His work as eteher and lithographer is outstand 
ing, having won prizes from the California Print 
Makers Society and from the Art Institute of 
Chieago. The appointment was made possible 
through the cooperation of the Carnegie Cor- 


poration of New York. 
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WaLTER C. EELLS, executive secretary, Ame 


ican Association of Junior Colleges, will 


Olys 
courses on evaluation of secondary schools and 
on junior-college organization and administr: 


tion in the summer session of Boston University 

Bo. 
don), will be visiting professor of experimenta 
statistics at the State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering (Raleigh, N. C 


mer session. 


FISHER, of University College (Lo: 


.) during the sun 


LEON BRILLOUIN, of the College de France, 3 
Visiting professor of physics at the University ot 
Wiseonsin and will be in residence for sever; 


months. 


Ropert H. AvGustinus has been appointed 
state youth administrator for New Hampshire, 
sueeeeding Harold C. Bingham, resigned. Mi 
Augustinus was former officer in charge of 

CCC camp and later, edueational adviser. Hy 


has been with the NYA since July, 1939. 


WitLarp Hai Parsons, geologist and write: 
on geological research in Montana and Wyo 
ming, has resigned from the faculty of Hamilton 
College (Clinton, N. Y.) to aeeept the post of 
petrographer, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington. 


Rorert M. WILLIAMS, assistant professor ot 
physics, Parsons College (Fairfield, Iowa), since 
1903, has resigned to become assistant physicist 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Wash 


ineton. 


Ratpw PD. Herzen, president, Pennsylvania 
State College, has been elected to the executive 
committee, American Couneil on Edueation, for 


a term of three years. 

the 
schools have received promotions : 
first 
deputy superintendent; Herman J. Browe, as- 


Two administrators of Detroit public 
Warren E. 
assistant superintendent, is 


Bow, now 


sistant superintendent, is now first assistant 
superintendent. The former has been connected 
with the schools since 1916, the latter since 1912. 


Cart B. CuristiAN, superintendent of schools, 
Coon Rapids (Iowa), has been named superin- 
tendent of the West Union (Iowa) schools, sue- 
ceeding Marvin T. Nodland, whose appointment 
to the Atlantie (Iowa) superintendency was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 17. 
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L. S. MILEs, principal of the Sidonia (Tenn.) 
High School tor the past thirteen years, has been 
schools, Greentield, 


elected superintendent of 


Tenn. 


JAMES WALTER, principal of the Union Schools 
(Sterling, Ill.), for the past fifteen years, has 
heen named superintendent of the Union Schools, 
succeeding O. A. Faeckler, who has resigned after 


fifteen years of service. 


C. C. HILuis, principal of the Elwood (Ind.) 
High School since 1929, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Elwood schools, effective 
fall. He will succeed W. F. Smith, who 


has served for eighteen years, and will be sue- 


next 


ceeded, in turn, by G. Warren Phillips, now 

principal of the Hebron (Ind.) High School. 
N. L. GEORGE, superintendent of schools, Dun 

can (Okla.), 


appointed business manager of the Oklahoma 


for the past six years, has been 
City schools. He will be succeeded at Dunean 
hy Dion C. Wood. 


W. K. Gray, superintendent of schools, Nio 
brara (Nebr.), has been elected superintendent 
of the Oakdale (Nebr.) schools. His place at 
Niobrara will be taken by N. S. Gomon. 


HAroup F. 
(R. I.) High School, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the 
Richard E. E. Campbell, who has served the 


KING, principal of the Coventry 


Coventry schools, succeeding 


schools for the past twelve years. 


L. S. WEAVER, superintendent of the Jones- 
ville Sehool, Yadkin County (N. C.), has been 
elected to the superintendency of the Statesville 
(N. C.) schools, sueceeding R. M. Gray, who has 


resigned after twenty years of service. 


FreD RartuirF, prineipal of the Swayzee 


(Ind.) schools, has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Grant (Ind.), succeeding 


Homer H. Scott. 


County 


Kk. RAYMOND BoSsSANGE, dean, School of Archi 
tecture and Allied Arts, New York University, 
will retire at the close of the current semester. 
Dean Bossange, a native of Enghien (France), 
has been connected with the university since 
1926. 

K}. A. STEINER, teacher of applied Christianity, 
Grinnell (Iowa) College, will retire at the close 
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of the college yea 
service. 
F. HU. 


maties, Purdue University, has retired 


HODGE, assistant professor of mathe 
E.. C. 


Ruthton 


THOMPSON, superintendent of schools, 
(Minn.), has tendered his resignation, 


effective at the close of the current school year 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM F. 
St. Paul’s Reformed Church, Kansas City (Mo.), 
from 1901 to 1908, and president of Cedar Crest 
College (Allentown, Pa.) since 1908, succumbed 
to a heart attack, May 5, at the age of 


years. 


CURTIS, pastor ot 


J. E. Swirt, superintendent of schools, Wilson 
County (Tex.), died, May 5, at the age of sixty 
had schools for thirty 


vears. He served the 


three years. 


RoBeErRT FE. RoGeERs, professor of English, Ma 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, died, May 13, 


at the age of fifty three years. 


ROBERT MERRIAM Rogers, clinical professor ot 
ophthalmology, Long Island College of Medicine 
(Brooklyn), died, May 13, at the age of fifty 


seven years. 


FRANK J. FROSCH, associate 


prolessor ol 
evnecology, Hahnemann College and Hospital 
attack, 


(Philadelphia), succumbed to a_ heart 


May 14, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


BoaGs, Sr., director of 


the department of chemistry and chemical engi 


GILBERT HILLHOUSE 


neering, Georgia Institute of Technology (At 
lanta), died, May 14, at the age of sixty-five 
vears. Dr. Boggs had been connected with th 


institute since 1903, serving as instructor in 


chemistry, assistant professor, associate pro 


fessor and professor, successively, unti] 1925, 
made head of 
Since 1935, he had been director of the depart 
chemistry and chemical engineering 


1935 to 1940 


when he was the department 


ment of 


and from was dean of graduate 


courses, 


PRESERVED SMITH, professor of history, Co 


nell University, for nineteen years, died, May 1S 
Dr. Smith had taught 


at the age of sixty years. 
and lectured at Williams College (Williamstown, 
Mass.), Amherst (Mass. ) 


College and Harvard 
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to Cornell University 
in 1922. Tle was the author of “Life and Let- 
ters of Martin Luther’; “The Age of the Refor 
’; “Erasmus: A Study of His Life, Ideals 


University before 


rrolriy 


mation’ 


and Place in History,” and “A History of Mod- 
ern Culture.” 
Henry K. Monuer, dean, Jefferson Medical 


College (Philadelphia), succumbed to a_ heart 
attack, May 16. Beginning in 1912, Dr. Mohler 
served the college and college hospital in many 
Sutherland M. 


Prevost professor of therapeutics at the college 


capacities, becoming’ dean and 
and attending physician at the hospital in 1938. 
Ile was in the medieal service during World War 
I, both in the United States Dr. 


Mohler was the time of 


and In France. 


fifttv-four years old at 


his death. 

THE REVEREND Epwin Fatrury, teacher and 
Unitarian minister, died, May 16, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Mr. Fairley taught Latin 


at Holbrook’s School (Ossining, N. Y.), 1886 89, 
and Enelish at the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, 
1902-09, when he became head of the department 
of English, Jamaica (N. Y.) High Sehool, hold- 
ing this position from 1909 to 1921. He was 
co-author of “Talks to Young People on Ethies” 
(1924) and served as correspondent of The Lon- 
don Inquirer trom 1932 to 1940. 


Mary social 
service worker, died, May 17, at the age of sixty 
Miss Everett taught high-school English 
at Albany and at Hall High School 
(Brooklyn), 1905-08 and 1908-21, respectively. 


I. pITH EVERETT, educator and 
years. 


Erasmus 


She then joined the faculty of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, Philadelphia. 
associate director of the White-Williams Foun- 
Miss 


at Swarthmore (Pa.) College 


She was 
dation (1921-32) and direetor after 1932. 
Kverett lectured 


from 1923 to 1936. 


JosePHINE RATHBONE, former president of the 
American Library Association and former vice 
director of the Pratt Institute Library School 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.), died, May 17. Miss Rath- 
bone beeame a member of the staff of Pratt In- 
in the Pratt Institute Free 


She beeame instructor in the 


stitute as assistant 
Library in 1893. 
school in 1895 and was made vice-director in 
1911. She retired in 1938. Miss Rathbone fre- 


quently leetured on library subjeets and was the 
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author of “Viewpoints on Travel,” published by 
the American Library Association. 

Mary C. WarreEN, oldest alumna of Mount 
Holyoke College, died, May 17. Miss Warren 
at Walton (N. Y.) and later conducted 
a private school at Coventry (N. Y.), where she 


taught 
was born. She was one hundred three years old 
at the time of her death. 


Sir D’Arcy Power, surgeon and scholar, who 
Was visiting lecturer at the Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity (1930-31), died, May 18, at his home in 
Northwood (Middle Essex, England) at the age 
ot eighty-five years. Sir D’Arey wrote volumi- 
nously, publishing articles and books on medical 
He was the 
leading authority on William Harvey, discoverer 


subjects, biography and _ history. 


of the eireulation of the blood. 


WERNER SOMBART, economist, professor at the 
University of Berlin since 1917, died, May 19, 
Dr. Sombart’s 
and his declaration that 
Germanic should look to the East 
rather than to the West in the pursuit of culture, 
have led erities to think him a forerunner of Nazi 


at the age of seventy-eight years. 
theories 


soeolomic:l 


eountries 


ideologies, although he seems to have been un- 
prejudiced towards the Jews. His “Socialism 
and the Socialist Movement” may be read in 
twenty-four languages. Other well-known works 
are: “Modern Capitalism,” “Jews and Capital- 


ism” and “Proletarian Socialism.” 


Education in the Magazines 

To the American Mercury for June, Benjamin 
Fine, chief educational writer for The New York 
Times, contributes an article, “New York’s Six- 
Year Progressive Edueation Experiment,” which 
sets forth some of the preliminary findings of 
what is, perhaps, the most extended and compre- 
hensive controlled experiment as yet undertaken 
in the field of education. 


Other Items of Interest 

Tue board of visitors of the College of Wil- 
linm and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), according 
to a dispatch in The Richmond News Leader, 
May 12, has approved the recommendation of a 
committee studying the question of severing the 
connection of the college with the Norfolk Divi- 
sion that the existing relations be “continued and 
strengthened and that adequate financial pro- 
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ision be secured therefor.” The appointment 
of this committee, which is headed by Osear L. 
Shewmake, of Richmond, was reported in 


ScHOOL AND Society, May 17. It was further 
ecommended by the committee that “studies in 
wational work, terminal courses and courses 
hearing upon national defense” be added to the 
heral-arts courses at the Norfolk Division and 

that, in accordance with the suggestion of John 

Stewart Bryan, president of the college, the City 
Council of Norfolk “be requested to name an ad 
visory committee of five to work with the board 
tor the ‘best interests of the colleee and its Nor 
folk Division.’ ” 

A NEW series of radio programs, finaneed by 
the Rosenwald Foundation and depicting the 
Negro’s contributions to American life, is being 
indertaken by the U. S. Offiee of Education and 
will “portray the réle Negroes have played in 
American education, art, science, industry and 
fields of endeavor.” 
Education John W. Studebaker has in mind the 

the 
in either text- 


other Commissioner of 


of information about Negro’s 


reporting 


ichievements that is not found 


books or “general reading matter.” 

AMONG sixty entries of networks, national 
rganizations and elear-channel stations for the 
fifth American exhibition of reeordings of edu- 
thirty 
awards, as announced, May 5, at the Institute 
for Edueation by Radio, Ohio State University. 


cational radio programs, were given 


Some of those receiving awards were CBS, for 
its program, Dark”; NBC, 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air”; Station 
KNX (Los Angeles), “The Mole on Lineoln’s 
Cheek.” The 


“Tondon after 


award for children’s programs, 


SHORTER PAPERS 


COLLEGES MAY PREPARE FOR THE 
ARMY AIR CORPS EDUCATIONAL 
EXAMINATION 


THe U. S. Army, until recently, has required 


a minimum of two years of college education of 
its applicants for commissions in the Air Corps. 
This requirement has lately been revised to per- 
mit equivalent training as verified by an educa- 
tional examination administered by the Army 
four times a year. 

The announcement of the change of require- 
ment brought to the Army recruiting offices 
throughout the country a siege of applications 
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“The His Wife” and 
Farmer Songs,” went to CBS, and a first award 
“One Nation an unclassified 
entry, was won by NBC. “Through the Look 

,” entry of Station WNYC (New York 


City), also won an award. 


Fisherman and “Poor 


for Indivisible,” 


A REPORT of a special committee of the Board 
ot Higher Edueation (New York City), after a 
six-month investigation of the methods of se 
lecting college teachers, states that formal ex 
aminations of any type do not determine merit 
in selecting or promoting teachers of college 


rank. 


year, When Bertrand Russell was barred from 


The investigation was precipitated last 


teaching at City College on the dietum otf Su 
preme Court Justice John E. MeGeehan, who 
said that failure to hold a competitive examina 
tion was a violation of the state constitution 
Appointments to the four municipal colleges 

are at 


City, Hunter, Brooklyn and Queens 


present recommended “by departmental com 
mittees, the heads of academie departments and 
by the president of the college after an evalua 
tion of education, graduate work, publications, 
teaching experience and research records of all 
candidates.” The committee declared that this 
method is “effective and suitable,” that no inst! 
tutions of college grade conduct formal exami 
nations as a basis for appointment and _ that 
such a system would create “an intense and 
persistent inbreeding” and ‘would not reveal 
many of the most important qualifications of 
acceptable college teachers. The report was 
made by Harry J. Carman, Ruth 8S. Shoup and 
Lauson Stone and was accepted as “a statement 


of policy by the full membership of the board.’ 


AND DISCUSSION 


from men who had all of the physieal and age 
qualifications for appointment as flying eadets, 
but who had less than two years of college on 
their edueational credentials. These men for the 
most part were eager to prepare for the new 
educational examination and to find a channel 
for doing so 

Reeruiting offices now seem to be turning to 
colleges to provide a special instructional pro 
gram that will prepare applicants more rapidly 
than before and with as little mortality as pos 
sible. Specifically, what is needed is a three to 


six months’ review of nine fields in most of 
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which the applieants have had preparation in 
high school. (The Army examination includes 
general history, United States history, English, 
geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry and physics.) The need is for an emer- 
gency course of study, which may not be an ideal 
course when measured by usual educational 
standards, but most probably will be temporary 
in nature. Most of the applicants are employed 
and for this reason an evening-class program 1s 
called for. 

The Army recruiting office in Detroit early in 
February unofficially asked neighboring colleges 
to organize special classes to prepare a group 
of applicants for the Army examinations in 
May. The University of Detroit and Wayne 
University, separately, have organized such 
classes and are proceeding with what is neces- 
This 


statement relates to the organization and oper- 


sarily an experimental instructional plan. 


ation of two such institutes, which Wayne Uni- 
versity has started. 

After the announcement of the first Wayne 
young men were inter- 
Only 


unmarried, male citizens between the ages of 20 


University institute, 250 


viewed and their qualifications checked. 


and 27 were accepted, and all were encouraged 
to take the Army “physical” and to check their 
credentials through the reeruiting office before 
enrolling. (Those mentioned are Army require- 
Only high-school 
The 
applicants were then tested with the Otis Form 
A test 
test, Form QR, machine-seored. 


ments for the Air Corps.) 


vraduates were accepted for enrolment. 


and the American Council Mathematies 
Emphasis was 
placed upon the mathematics course the student 
had taken in high school and the results of the 
mathematics test. The reason for this was that 
five out of the nine subjects in the Army ex- 
amination are mathematical in nature, counting 
physics. 

Those who seemed qualified on the basis of the 
record to this point were encouraged to register, 
provided that they had ten hours or more a week 
for outside study. (A tuition fee was charged.) 
The men encouraged to register were a minority 
of those interviewed and tested. It was felt that 
only the most likely candidates could be handled 
well in such a short period of study. It was 
arranged that the institute would meet twice a 


week in the evenings from seven to nine o’elock 
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and would continue until the May examination 
The applicants who registered were then given 
further inventory tests in English, geography, 
general and United States history. These were 
departmental examinations supervised by i: 
structional officers of Wayne University. 

It was quickly apparent from the group edi 
cational record and the test inventory that th 
formal instruetional program would have to by 
almost entirely in mathematies with the othe: 
subjects carried by a supplementary home-study 
On the basis ot 


this decision, individuals were assigned to on 


or directed-reading procedure. 


of four different categories for class instruction. 
The first group had above-average preparation 
in algebra, geometry and trigonometry; the 
second group had above-average preparation in 
algebra and geometry, but no preparation in 
the third 
preparation in algebra, geometry and _ trigo- 


trigonometry ; group had average 
nometry ; the fourth group had average prepara- 
tion in algebra and geometry, but no prepara 
tion in trigonometry. The students assigned to 
this last group were informed before they regis- 
tered that there would be no time before the 
May examinations in which they could be taught 
trigonometry and physies and were advised not 
to register unless they could plan to continue 
their studies through the summer. 

Once the men were divided into groups for 
mathematies instruction, as listed above, they 
were assigned to an instructor who was to earry 
the same group throughout the period of the 
institute and to move along as fast as possible 
into the various fields of mathematical instrue- 


tion. The groups were limited to 15 men in 
order that they might be relatively homogeneous 


Pro- 
vision was made for moving men from one group 
to another as they demonstrated fitness for a 
The text-books adopted for use 
mathematies seetions were those recom- 


and permit of individualized instruction. 


different group. 
in all 
mended by the Army Air Corps. 

This class program is expected to be adequate 
for the mathematies requirements of the stu- 
dents. Their requirements in the other four 
fields as demonstrated by the inventory tests will 
be completed by reading assignments where 
needed. Advisers from the university division 
of student personnel will inform each student of 
his standing in the several fields other than 
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athematics and will make out an individual 


-signment ehart for each man. Some will con- 
centrate on one or two fields, outside of mathe- 
naties, in which they are weak; others will read 
n three or four fields, and still others will be 
advised to spend all of their time on mathe- 
matics. A cireulating library is provided at the 
nstitute to facilitate directed study. 

Instructors were chosen from the part-time 
Wayne 
Detroit high schools, particularly trom the latter 


faculty of University and from the 
the nature of the mathematies in- 


All the instruetors 


because ot 
truction that is required. 
save had experience in teaching adults in eve- 
ning school, 

Because a great many of the applicants of the 
originally planned institute in Detroit were en- 
isted men at Selfridge Field, twenty miles away 
at Mount Clemens, Michigan, it was early decided 
that it would be better to form a separate insti- 
tute at Mount Clemens. This has now been organ- 
zed to meet at the Mount Clemens High School 
ind includes some civilians whose residence is 
nearby. The enlisted men who are enrolled in 
the institute are eager to work for Air Corps 
commissions and are paying tuition by a volun- 
tary pay-deduction plan. These men have the 
advantage of supervised study in the field li- 
brary, which has been supplemented by Wayne 
University materials. They will be under some 
-upervision in their study and will be given in- 
formal assistance by staff officers. 

It is planned that, at the end of the two in- 
stitutes, recommendations will be sent from the 
university to the recruiting office for those men 
who seem to have prepared themselves to take 


the May educational examination. The recruit- 


ing office may not require such recommendation 


of an applicant but it is expected to have some 
weight in securing admission to the examination. 

The experience gathered in these institutes 
seems particularly important since it is probable 
that many colleges will be asked to organize edu- 
cational-examination “eram” courses in order to 
provide an ever-increasing number of otherwise 
qualified applicants to the Army Air Corps. It 
is important to note that plans have been an- 
nounced by the U. S. Office of Education for the 
operation of such instructional institutes under 
government subsidy. It may be that the colleges 
will be asked to operate these on a tuition-free 
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plan very much as engineering defense classes 
are now operated. 
JOHN R. Ricuarps 
DIVISION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT 


DEMOCRACY—AN ATTEMPT AT 
DEFINITION 

DEMOCRACY is a social order that has become 
the last mirror of hope in which the common 
man may see himself, his own welfare and a 
place for his services reflected in his fraternity 
of interests with other men. Its government is 
the only kind a self-respecting citizenry ean 
trust. Democracy’s search for common ground 
in every situation involving group choice is the 
individual’s guarantee that he will be protected 
by the humanitarian impulses running strong 
and wholesome through the great common stock 
of mankind. 

Democracy is not a rigid form of organiza 
tion: the allegianee of the citizen to the state is 
not demanded to the exclusion of all other ties 
of loyalty. It is made possible for the individual! 
to harmonize his allegianee to his family, his 
chureh and various other forms of organization 
within the responsibilities he owes his country. 
Democracy maintains that the authority under 
which people live should be divided and not con 
centrated; that the power of the state required 
for social control should develop out of the 
similarities and not the differences in people, 
and that the only certain way for a government 
to respond to the needs of its people is to enlist 
them in the process of authority intrusted to 
the state. 

The greatest importance of majority rule is its 
measure of the extension of the area of agree 
ment among the citizens rather than a test ot 
power by which control is kept on the larger side 
of group division. Slender majorities constitute 
a dangerous foundation for group action because 
they emphasize the division rather than the eohe 
sion of publie opinion. The 
ballot is demoeracy’s first line of defense, since 


universal seeret 
it is the one right that gives force and direction 
to the other rights the citizens enjoy. But 
maintaining the conditions under which enlight 
enment may develop is democracy’s second line 
of defense, because it is necessary that popular 
control reflect an increasingly intelligent econ 


sensus of opinion. Keeping the channels ot 
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communication free from selfish control, freedom 
of speech and of the press, the diffusion of the 
substance of enlightenment so that it may be 
had on easy terms, together with the right to 
assemble and organize, are all embraced in this 
protection. 

Democracy is not eonfined to safeguarding 
these two lines of defense. The registration of 
group conviction, like the nose of a glacier, is 
the most visible point at which social movement 
may be observed, but the unity for advance 
originates in much wider areas. It arises in a 
social system aiming to create conditions under 
which the neeessities of life are secure and 
further happiness may be hopefully pursued by 
all. Democracy is a social order comprising the 
maximum of free enterprise within the frame- 
work of It is a way of life 


of which the condition of progress is to create 


common interest. 


and maintain an environment in which common 
men may live up to and grow into the unrealized 
implications for general welfare inherent in 
democracy’s abundant natural resources and ae- 
cepted institutional purposes. Only a fraction 
of the impulse of man to better his lot finds 
expression through political institutions. Democ- 
racy’s government can not do everything for its 
people, but it is the most comprehensive and sen- 
sitive institution invented by man to serve his 
Whenever the pattern of free 


enterprise has grown up in answer to its own 


social purposes. 


demands and the human incidence of unchecked 
operation tends to ignore the security of impor- 
tant elements in demoeracy’s population, the 
government is forced into the role of economic 
regulator. Even this is performed in a manner 
to challenge private enterprise to provide condi- 
tions that will enable every unit of the popula- 
find a place within a_ self-directing 
economy. Democracy holds that the less govern- 
ment in private enterprise the better, provided 


tion to 


that leadership responds to democracy’s demand 
that a self-respecting place be made for all. 
Politieal rights in a democracy are kept above 
economic rights beeause this is the one condition 
under which civie rights may be made secure to 
all. Democracy as a social system answers to 
to that deeper 
final ledger of 
only is exalted 


the human eosts of progress, 


emotional side of life as the 
human values. Democracy not 


in the suecess of its people, but it provides for 
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the incidence of failure. It ean not tolerate 4 
socially reckless individuality any more than 
The 


threat to security in democracy often plays lik: 


can tolerate an irresponsible government. 


heat lightning on the economie horizon, but it 
concentrates on the underprivileged in tragic 
bolts. 
into the strong and the weak more often than 
into the good and the bad, that environment is 
a creative foree determining character and that 


Democracy recognizes that men divide 


commendable character is not confined to those 
able to emerge from the competitive welter o} 
life because of native strength. 

Demoeracy is a mode of associated living thi 
capital stock of which is the inherent dignity 
of man; the chief product of whieh is the dit 
fusion of opportunity for all, and the dividend- 
of which, in terms of security and confidence, 
reach the lowliest civie stockholder. Group we! 
fare moves forward on the advance made }\ 
individuals, but the measure of democracy’: 
progress is the number reached before improv: 
ments settle beyond the prospect of individual 
industry and initiative. 

Democracy concedes that advance in both the 
social and the biological world oceurs by varia 
tion and adaptation and that where adaptation 


Con 


sequently, it throws the protective arm of a 


excludes variation, progress is retarded. 


solicitous care about the sciences, the arts and 
other wells of creative genius that provide en 
richment in the spiritual tone of modern life. 

When demoeracy’s machinery is responsive ‘0 
a social order aiming by force of tradition and 
current impulse to elevate humanity, it is a 
democratic society. Elevating humanity involves 
teaching it to think realistically of its most in 
clusive group interests, providing the necessary 
security to set it free and removing the stamp of 
privilege from its culture so that this may be- 
come the common possession of all. Democracy 
as a political system is only the moving shadow 
of democracy as a mode of national life. 

Ivan H. LInDER 
PRINCIPAL, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


LACK OF THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


PsYCHOLOGISTS repeatedly express concern 
about making psychology a real science com- 
parable to such areas of natural science as 
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bivlugy, chemistry and physies. They also de 
plore bias, prejudice, preconceived ideas and a 
closed mind. 

Unfortunately, however, there is occasional 
evidence that some psychologists, in facing re- 
-earch, show the same unscientific attitude that 
they condemn. They hold tenaciously to unsup- 
ported assumptions as they reject the findings 
of studies that do not support their traditional 
beliefs. 

This has been demonstrated recently in some 
of the attacks on the lowa studies, which indi 
cate that the old view of the constancy of the 
IQ is The 


unfairness of some of the 


untenable. unreasonableness and 


criticisms suggest 
strongly that the objective of the writers is 
primarily not to promote scientific experimenta 
tion but to demolish any experimentation that 
necessitates their giving up an old and mueh 
cherished position. 

For instance, these psychologists have fre 
quently stated that the results of the Towa 
studies are inconsequential because intelligence 
In thus 


discounting the intelligence test below the school 


tests for preschool years are unreliable. 


level, they reveal confidence in this test only as 
far as it tends to support their preconeeived 
notion about the constancy of the 1Q. They do 
not seem to consider the likelihood that fluctua- 
tions in the IQ in preschool years result from 
the high degree of susceptibility of the child’s 
intelligence to environmental influences during 
these early years of his life. Furthermore, the 
Binet test 
studies have been formerly used by these same 
critics in their effort to establish the old view 
Only atter recent 


revisions of the used in the lowa 


of the constancy of the IQ. 
research questioned the soundness of their posi- 
tion have they emphasized belief in the unreli- 
ability of the intelligence test for the preschool 


period. 
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It is important to note, however, that the ex 


perimenters at the State University of Iowa 
were careful to study groups of children from 
the early preschool period through high sehoo! 
Thus their conclusions were not based solely on 
findings obtained during the preschool period, as 
the critics imply in their efforts to find reasons 
for rejecting the results. 

Another attack by some psychologists has been 
the charge that the experimental procedure, o1 
technique, has been defective at several points 
In some of their aecusations they have implied 
that the researchers have been somewhat stupid, 
careless, even unethical. It is not difficult, how 
ever, for the unprejudiced reader to see an un 
scientifie attitude as the cause of the eriticism 
As these psychologists minimize or reject the 
findings of the Iowa studies on the ground ot 
defective experimental technique, they accept 
without reservation other studies, which have 
prominent defects but which seem to them to 
support their own theory. For example, they 
refer favorably to several studies in the 39th 
Yearbook of the NSSE that show results in hat 
mony with their point of view. In doing this, 
they make no comment on the many obvious 
technical defects in these studies. 

There is no effort here to question the right 
and the obligation of a eritie of research to de 
mand proper technique of the experimenter 
The point is that the eritie should prevent bias, 
or prejudice, from causing him not to require 
likewise proper technique, or procedure, of the 
experimenters whom he considers to be sup 
porters of his own side of the controversial issue 
Unless he does this, he may claim to be exposing 
unscientifie practices in studies, but he is actu 
ally revealing an unscientific mind in himself. 

W. A. SAUCIER 

WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 


BUCKHANNON, W. VA. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


attained the stature of a science, it outgrew the 


TRAINING 45,000 CIVILIAN PILOTS IN 
THE COLLEGES 


A CHANGING world inevitably leaves its im- 
press on the college curriculum. During the 


nineteenth century, for example, as medicine 


methods of apprenticeship, and the colleges 
gradually recognized it as a fit subject for pro 
fessional training. This evolutionary process 
continues and courses are given to-day that 
years 


would not have heen dreamed of twenty 
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ago—in  social-security — legislation 
Fascist state, for example. 

It now appears that another relatively new 
life established 


place in the course of study, namely, aviation. 


phase of modern has won an 


\ survey just completed by the Civil Aero 


nauties Administration reveals that 545 colleges 


and universities offering scholastic credit 


for suecessful completion of the CAA’s stand 


are 


ard ¢ivilian-pilot training course. 
This 


terms of quantity until one remembers that this 


record does not appear remarkable in 
training program was brought into the colleges 
only two years ago. In that short space of time 
it has so detinitely proved its academie worth 
that more than three quarters of the 705 schools 
cooperating with the CAA in the program allow 
regular eredit toward a degree for the course. 
The CPT program was started in February, 
experimental 330 
At the time, there were 


1939, on an basis, with 


trainees in 13 colleges. 


those who advoeated establishment of federal 
centers, federally staffed, to do the job. Sut 
the leaders of the CAA felt that this was an 


educational matter, and should be handled by 
the regular educational machinery of the coun- 
try, with certain controls, of course, to discharge 
their responsibility for proper expenditure of 
publie funds. 

Their confidence in the colleges of the nation 
was richly justified. The suecess of the experi- 


mental indueed Congress to appro- 


priate $4,000,000 to train 10,000 pilots during 


the school year 1939-40, and although this was 


pre wrram 


a large first order for the new firm of “CAA and 
Colleges, Ine.,” delivery was made on schedule 
in June, 1940, by the 435 participtaing centers. 

In the meantime, the world situation had be- 
come very serious, and Congress decided that a 
large reserve of partly trained flyers was vital 
to national security. It suddenly increased the 
CPT appropriation by more than 900 per cent., 
to $37,000,000. 

This challenged to the limit the resoureceful- 
ness of the colleges and the CAA, but they met 
the challenge in every way—by stepping up not 
only the quantity, but the tempo of pilot output 
and by adding advanced courses to the program. 

The program was divided into three sessions, 
summer, fall and spring, with quotas of 15,000 


primary trainees for each four-month period, 
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making the unheard-of total of 45,000 private 
pilots to be turned out within a year. In addi 
tion, a goal was set of carrying 8,000 private 
pilots through a secondary course on a heavier, 
this tre- 
extended ti 


military-trainer-type plane. To do 


mendous job, the was 


program 
inany more colleges. 

To-day there are 705 college centers in the 
pilot-training program. Under contract with 
the CAA, they conduct the ground-sehool part 
of the course and designate local operators to 
eive the flight training. The institution receives 
from the CAA $40 for each trainee who passes 
the ground-course subjeets of navigation, mete- 
orology and eivil air regulations. In addition, 
it may charge each trainee a course fee of $10. 

The primary ground-course consists of 72 
hours of classroom instruction, divided equally 
among the three subjects, and is given coneur- 
rently with the flight training. Instruetors must 
he regular faculty members or must possess 
CAA certificates of competency in the subjects 
which they are to teach. Regular faculty mem- 
bers are required to obtain such certificates 
before the completion of instruction. 

To serve as a guide in this previously un- 
charted field of learning, the CAA prepared a 
course outline and a series of texts (so popular, 
incidentally, that 137,826 have been sold to the 
veneral publie, in addition to those supplied the 
CPT students). 


assistance from several colleges, notably the 


In this pioneering task it had 


University of Alabama. 

The effort of the CAA to keep careful con- 
trols on this widely seattered training program 
has, with the splendid cooperation of the col- 
leges, produced noteworthy results. The ree- 
ords for three sessions show the ratio of suecess- 
ful completions of the beginners’ course running 
consistently in the neighborhood of 87 per cent. 
Bearing in mind that this high percentage is 
based on a group that is not preselected except 
as to physieal condition, the CPT experience 
appears to prove that, with capable instruction, 
learning to fly is not at all difficult for the aver- 
age young man. It also proves that a high 
standard of instruction makes learning to fly 
not only easy, but safe. CPT students fly about 
$500,000 miles, or about 180 times around the 


world, for every fatality. 
The CPT program has thus served the eduea- 
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tional purpose of destroying the publie’s two 
chief difficulty 
danger. This is reflected in the exceptional 
crowth of instructional flying outside the CPT 
About 10,000 per- 
sons other than CPT students obtained private 
pilot licenses in 1940; this is double the 1939 


bugaboos about flying and 


during the last two years. 


rate. 

Another educational by-product of the CPT 
program is the research in training methods 
controlled nation-wide has 


which a program 


made possible. By recording the conversations 
between student and instructor in a dual con- 
trol plane, many a seasoned flyer has been made 
to realize that teaching is also a science. Con- 
versely, there has just been developed a device, 
nicknamed the “Dick Tracy,” which takes mo- 
tion pietures of an extra instrument panel, and 
in this way objectively records how well the 
student handles the plane. Experiments are 
also being conducted to discover how long a 
student takes to learn to fly in an uneonven- 
tional, nonspin type of plane, as compared with 
the conventional light plane. These projects 
are being earried out by university research 
men, under CAA sponsorship and guidance. 
Thus aviation begins to take root in academie 
circles. More and more people are coming to 
see that aviation for college students is some- 
thing much broader than a matter of vocational 
training. Practically every college student is 
required to take chemistry, not with the thought 
that he will make chemistry his life work, but 
to give him a fuller understanding of the world 
in which he will live. And so it is with the 
study of flying—it prepares the student to make 
his way more intelligently in a society where the 
airplane is a vital factor. Military develop- 
ments have made inescapable the realization of 
its importance to-day as an instrument of terror 
and death, but they should not 
obscure the fact that the airplane is destined to 


be allowed to 


play an ever-growing role in the future as an 
instrument of culture and international under- 
standing. 
Students with 
have a part to play not only in the immediate 


aviation training, therefore, 
necessities of defense, but in the peaceful com- 
merece of to-morrow. That opportunity, indeed, 
is what gives meaning to the entire defense 


effort. 
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The CPT trainees reeognize this for already 
more than 5,500 of them have volunteered and 
been accepted for Army and Navy aviation 
They look forward to the day, however, when 
the world returns to more normal pursuits, and 
they ean utilize their skill and knowledge in a 


vastly expanded civil aviation industry. 


Roscoe Wrich 
DIRECTOR, INFORMATION AND 


STATISTICS SERVICE, CAA 


APROPOS OF THE OERTEL-SISSON 
CONTROVERSY 

My paper on “Liberalistie Edueation as the 
Cause of Fascism,” SCHOOL AND Society, May 
11, 1940, has brought about a discussion be 
tween Professor Oertel Sisson. 
Professor Oertel his first (Au 
gust 3, 1940) that both modern edueators and 
Espe 


and Professor 


shows in note 
Faseists drive toward an unknown aim. 

cially interesting to me is his quotation from 
Dewey that the “process and goal of education 
are one and the same thing.” This is almost 
exactly what I said ironically when, as a young 
teacher in a German boarding school, I first be 
came aequainted with educational experimental! 
“Until that 


pedagogy should serve the edueation of chil 


ism: some weeks ago, I believed 


dren. From now on I know that children exist 


in order to provide these pedagogues with mate 


rial on which to exercise pedagogy.” 

Professor Sisson wrote to me that he agrees 
with most, if not all, points in my former article. 
Oertel, 
ScHooL. AND Socrery, September 14, 1940, he 


However, in his answer to Professor 
tries to prove me wrong by making statements 
on German and Prussian edueation that are not 
First, he said that 


Germany 


correct. liberalistie educa 


tion was introduced in under the 


Weimar Republic. On the contrary, it was be 
gun in the first decade of this century under 
William IT. He states, “Anybody who studied 
the German schools before the first World War, 
us I did, saw the youth being trained relent 
lessly to be followers of a Fuehrer.” Indeed, 
any one who approaches the study of German 
schools with the idea that they were first of all 
militaristic ean find enough evidence to prove 
this predetermined opinion, especially if he neg 
leets to study the German schools from other 
German, I probably 


points of view. As a 
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know better what the main purpose of the Ger 
man schools was from 1870 to 1933. It was 


to train youth to become clear-minded, logically 
thinking, cultured persons. 

The schools were the deepest concern of Fred 
erick William I because of his endeavor to raise 


the cultural standards of his people, and not for 


any other reason. As a matter of fact, Prussia 
was the first of the great powers 1 Europe to 
remove illiteracy. I agree with Professor Sisson 
that Prussian dominance over G¢ rmany is the 
reason lor Germany’s present tragedy. But it 
does not follow that everything having to do with 
Prussia was bad, as Prot'essor Sisson shows when 
he answers Professor Oertel’s eall tor religion in 


education with the statement that “no publie- 


m did more obeisanece to the name 


Although, as a 


schoo] progra 
of God than the Prussian.” 


Southern German, [ was always opposed to 
Prussian dominance over the Fatherland, I am 
objective enough to reeornize that aeademie free- 
dom in German universities under William I and 
Wiliam If was well established. Many American 
universily teachers to day are very much more 
restricted in their teaching than were professors 
in pre-Hitler Germany. The venia legendi (per 
when given to a lecturer, 


mission to leeture), 


could never be taken away from him, and his 
university could never during his life refuse him 
the use of a leeture room. Here he could teach 
whatever he wished, unless he became a criminal. 
No professor could be dismissed because of his 
opinion—something that has been known to hap- 
pen in the United States. 

And it is not the Weimar Republic that we 
must blame for the rise of Nazism, for this is 
the outcome of the experiment in liberalistie 
education which began long before the Republic 
was established. 

And now I come to the nucleus of the Oertel- 
Sisson Oertel 


with me in saying that this experiment has 


controversy. Professor agrees 


brought us Fascism. In addition, he says that 


it is experimentalism that brought us Fascism. 
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Professor Sisson says it is neither experimenta| 
ism nor is it this experiment. But experimen 
talism is good because Dewey proposed it ar 
even this experiment has to be continued, bhi 
eause if “a democratie order is possible it w 
be by grace of a genuinely liberal or liberalizing 
edueation.” At this point our circulus vitios 
is closed, and we should go back to Dewey’s 
quoted statement that “process and goal of edi 
cation are one and the same thing.” It is, o! 
course, useless to continue in our. circu! 
vitiosus. 

As a scientist, I personally consider educa 
tion an activity that should be carried out in the 
scientific spirit; ie., with the utmost of objec 
tivity. If we do that, we must confess that we 
were not allowed, at the beginning of this cen 
tury, to continue in the way of traditional edu 
eation, for a new question had arisen: “Is the 
infantile organism able to develop autono- 
mously, without guidance, the general virtues, 
such as truthfulness, responsibility, respect for 
elders, goodness, ete., which we demand of hu 
And do not these virtues develop 
more perfectly if the child is left alone?” We 
naturalists think that, when there is a problem, 


Up to 


this point, Professor Sisson agrees with me. 


man beings? 


one must try to solve it experimentally. 


We scientists, however, have a strange attitude: 
If the experiment does not give the expected 
result, we may regret that an hypothesis which 
we have publicly pronounced has been shown 
to be false, but we confess frankly that we were 
wrong. This may be painful. But our pride 
in being honest compensates for our shame. 
Why, then, must this experiment that has led 
mankind into its greatest misery be continued 
until the last spot on earth where there is still 
freedom be engulfed? 

Experiments call for daring; their outcomes 
eall for respect. 

Hans Exias 
MIDDLESEX UNIVERSITY, 
WALTHAM, MASs. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A BOOK ON REMEDIAL READING 
Improvement of Basic Reading Skills. By Don- 
408 pp. Yonkers-on- 
$2.20. 


ALD ID. DURRELL. vill 4 


Hudson: World Book Company, 1940. 


THE purpose of this compact little book is, 
first, to provide a practical handbook for the 
teacher who wishes to identify and remedy diffi- 


culties at various stages of the pupil’s progress; 
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cond, to suggest a variety of approaches to 
Dr. 


hirrell has drawn heavily on his experience at 


ch step in the process of learning to read. 


;yston University and the regular classrooms of 
eater Boston, and in this new book he has eol- 
‘ted supplementary ideas from many sources, 
cluding what he believes to be the most useful 
pects and results of his own work. 

rhe book discusses one by one the character- 

cs of an effective reading program, the bear- 
differences instruction 


of individual upon 


id workable classroom procedures in each 


pect of silent and oral reading. While, in gen- 
it deseribes diagnostie methods from the 

int of view of the average teacher-in-service, 

is chapter on “Classroom Provision for Indi- 
idual Differences” will provide for the teacher- 
n-training a good guide in determining the ap- 
ropriateness of library materials for individual 
eeds in an ordinary class and for solving prob- 
ems in planning small-group instruction, as well 
s sound advice for guiding pupils in overcoming 
ulty habits and establishing vocabulary mas- 

ery and other reading skills. The young teacher 

n readily use the conerete material on small- 
vroup Instruction, on interest-centers and inven- 
ories, unit-adjustment plans, visual-motor meth- 
ods, reading and study exercises, mechanical 
levices and aids, graded lesson plans, graded 
booklists and the remedial-reading vocabulary. 
Unless, however, these specifie techniques are 
accompanied by broad general principles of edu- 
cation and a concern for readiness at every grade 

vel, there is some danger that the inexperienced 
teacher may resort to them as a cruteh, com- 
pletely unaware of the fundamental problems 
that are the concern of the artist-teacher. 

In his discussion of the basic problems of 
motivation in reading, Dr. Durrell has _ briefly 
expressed his educational principles with such 
statements as, “Education should provide the 
learner with voluntary habits of growth in effee- 
tive living,” and in his manner of relating the 
essential reading skills with the content subjects 
such as science, safety edueation, history, geog- 
raphy, health, music, art and nature study in 
ways that are suitable for enriching the program 


of superior readers. However, with his emphasis 


on specifies, he touches very lightly on basic edu- 
cational principles. This emphasis is in direct 


contrast to Witty and Kopel’s approach to the 
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same subject. In their recent volume, “Reading 
and the Edueative Process,” the emphasis has 
been on general propositions that are more ae 
ceptable to the progressive educator. The theme 
of their study has been the evaluation of growth 
as an integral phase of all instruction. Dr 
Durrell’s position that interest grows out of abil 
ity and that mastery of subject matter by any 
suecessful device is the thing to strive for, is 
indicated by the vast number of specific sugges 
tions, ideas, plans, materials, methods, devices 
and gadgets that have proved effective in various 
situations by many versatile teachers. 

This book is not reviewed from the point of 
riew of the validity of technical issues, but from 
the practical point of view of a classroom teacher 
and a supervisor of teachers-in-training. From 
the latter point of view, the book may be con 
sidered a careful, comprehensive appraisal of 
techniques by which individual difficulties may 
be discovered and improvements in the various 
Durrell 


complished his avowed purpose in presenting 


reading difficulties made. Dr. has ae 
a large amount of conerete data on techniques 
of teaching reading at every grade level with 
practical help for every elementary-school 
teacher and for reading supervisors and special 


Here 


questions of the classroom teacher who has beer 


ists as. well. are the answers to many 
seeking to provide the speeifie training that each 
child needs. 
HELEN R. BECKER 
New Yor«K CITY 
A CENTURY OF CURRICULUM 
CHANGE IN TEN LARGE 


CITIES 
Curriculum Development in City School Sys 
With a Fore 


Xlli 4 


tems. By Douauas E. Lawson. 


word by William C. Reavis. 238 pages 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 

1940. $2.00. 

THE major reforms in American edueation 
trace their birth to an event oceurring one hur 
dred years ago, plus or minus. The beginnings 
of the high school, the rise of the city superin 
tendency, the Mann revival, the growth of city 
educational systems—all these can safely cele 
Such Case, 


brate their centennials. being the 


many problems come at once to mind and clamor 
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One 


curricular 


for clarification by the research process. 


outstanding question concerns the 
changes which have gradually taken place. Ex- 
pressed in more specific language, the problem 
include the nature and 


may be considered to 


extent of trends in the curriculum, the inter- 
level subject shifts and extensions, the direet 
influences playing on change, and the effect of 
modifications in educational philosophy on eur- 
niculum trends. 

Using the foregoing aims to guide his faet- 
finding, historical survey, Douglas E. Lawson, 
assistant professor of education at Southern IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Carbondale, has 
heen enabled to present in his Ph.D. disserta- 
tion a complete picture of curriculum develop- 
ment within ten representative large cities (Bal- 
Boston, 
Oakland, 
Seattle). Dr. 
was carried on at the University of Chicago 


Chieago, Cincinnati, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, St. 


Lawson’s study, finished in 1939, 


timore, 


Louisville, Louis, 


under the sponsorship of Professors William C. 
Reavis, Nelson B. Henry and Herman G, Richey. 
Nearly four thousand documents of every kind— 
printed courses of study, official reports and bul- 
letins of superintendents and of school boards, 
legal papers and miscellaneous publiecations— 
were carefully examined by the author. 

More than eight hundred distinet course titles 
were in use during the years 1837-1936; and 
even when classified under general headings, 
these courses reach the imposing number of 
seventy-eight. Of all these, the three R’s, spell- 
ing, drawing and grammar were found in all 
elementary grades in nearly every school system. 
In later decades art and science began to appear 
with greater frequency. Latin was consistently 
present in the senior high school, English gram- 
mar or composition in grades two to eleven, 
1916) 
seven, musie in seven and eight, and German in 
With 


the growth of the curriculum the following ten- 


geography (before in grades four to 


the last two years of senior high school. 


dencies, among many Others, appeared: voea- 


tional courses, soeial studies, appreciation 


courses, extracurriculum, eleetives, units, ex- 
ploratory courses, special education, ete. 

aims go, Lawson recognizes the 
difficulties in interpreting what the statements 
of the 


Professed aims do not always necessarily rep- 


As far as 


curriculum constructors really mean. 
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Yet he is able to discern 
several major trends in educational aims during 
Familiar to all is th 
fact that practical activities suitable for the 
pupil’s needs have replaced the traditional stre.- 


resent the actual aims. 


the century under study. 


on the theoretical, classical preparation for lite, 
and that the concepts of formal mental disciplin: 
and scientia gratia scientiae have been consigne| 
with popular aeclaim to the limbo of historica! 
obseurity. In brief, the dominant characteristi 
of recent courses of study is an “inereasing stress 
upon the importance of the individual” (p. 99). 

Among the various professional influences 
shaping the curriculum, that of the superinten- 
dent of schools has proved to be the greatest 
single foree. Another significant influence, since 
the start of the present century, has been the 
Othe: 


factors, including prominent educators, educa 


scientific movement in its many guises. 


? com 


tional and psychological theories, teachers 
mittees and text-books, have played a relatively 
minor role. From the non-professional stand 
point, powerful influences have been exercised 
by school boards, legislation, broad socio-eco 
nomie forces, tradition and war; the public 
press and organized polities, on the other hand, 


, 


have earried “negligible” weight. In any ease, 
the initiative for curriculum change has nearly 
always been the provinee of the pedagogica! 
profession. 

The scholarly apparatus of this lithographed 
dissertation is truly impressive—numerous tables, 
extensive footnotes (on several pages consuming 
more space than the text itself), chapter and 
final summaries, and a well-selected bibliogra 
phy. The conclusions are carefully formulated 
and lucidly phrased—qualities which are also 
If any 
thing is to be desired, it is a greater questioning 


descriptive of the report as a whole. 


and evaluation of the printed materials utilized 
as sources. For it 
hiatus between official publications and actual! 
educational conditions. 

In sum, Lawson has contributed an historiecal- 
It might 


is obvious that there is a 


statistical study of major significance. 
well be used as a model for future researches in 
this field and as a supplement to texts on the 
history of American education. 
WiuiraM W. BricKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 
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RESEARCH IN DRIVER-TRAINING 

[ue field of scientific safety is too new to 
boast a great number of research studies, al- 
though many articles have been published on 


Driver- 


pecifie problems relating to safety. 


training is relatively new as a currciular subject 
and perhaps the work of Neyhart at Pennsyl- 
vania State College is to be considered as most 
epresentative of the pioneer efforts in practical 
In September, 1937, 


Sears began systematic training of student driv- 


education of this type. 


ers behind the wheel of an automobile at Lane 
lechnieal High Sehool in Chicago, although he 
had used laboratory devices to teach the funda- 

entals of driving some time before. This plan 
was the first 


methods to driver-training. 


application of mass education 

The writer recently secured data from these 
two men regarding their studies. Professor Ney- 
hart kindly enclosed a mimeographed report of 
. study of comparative nature made of 250 driv- 
rs. This study showed markedly better records 
for those who had been subjected to training. 
[hese drivers had about one fourth as many ac- 
cidents as a comparable untrained group over a 
corresponding period of time. Mr. Sears did not 
have controlled studies ready to release at the 
time, but stated that records kept by the courts 
in Chieago revealed only two violators from his 
list of 1,250 students who had taken the course at 
Lane Technical High School up to that time. 
This was significantly below that to be expected 
by chance. 

The Center for Safety Education at New York 
University now has a number of studies in 
progress which will soon be in the channels of 
publication. Others are working in the field and 
i body of seientifie data on safety and driver- 
training is certain to be developed within a few 
years. It may be reasonably inferred, without 
making any radical assumptions, that training 
will In 1929, the writer 
made a survey of abilities and accident records 


of drivers in the Dayton (Ohio) Power and 


decrease accidents. 


Light Company. On the basis of recommenda- 
tions made, interviews with certain offenders 
and suggestions to supervisors, the accident rate 
was reported to have decreased 52 per cent. over 
a two-year subsequent period. This fact is con- 
sistent with the decrease noted in accident rates 
of bus and trucking companies that have made 


careful selection of drivers and have earried on 
systematie training of commercial drivers and 
street-car operators. Private-vehicle accidents 
have been increasing during the same period that 
commercial companies have decreased their ac 
cidents. 

A recent study in California® showed that, 
when a group of 288 drivers with a high aecident 
rate were selected and 144 of the worst eases 
examined in a driving-clinie patterned after 
that used at lowa State College,’ improvement 
was obtained. After two years the examined 
group had records 87 per cent. better than the 
records of those who were not examined, even 
though they were 29 per cent. worse at the 
beginning of the study. An essential part of 
the driver-training program is careful diagnosis 
of a driver’s characteristics when beginning his 
training. Perhaps one of the most important 
results is accomplished by a change of attitude, 
brought about by such an examination. 

The systematic training of automobile drivers 
During the World 


War, special driving fields were laid out to pre 


is not, however, entirely new. 


pare an adequate number of men to handle motor 
vehicles in connection with the army activities. 
After the war these methods were adapted to the 
training of street-ear operators by Bingham and 
Slocombe,' and Shellow.* Cleeton and his col 
leagues have carried the work further at Pitts 
burgh. While published studies are not always 
available on much of the work that has been 
done, it is known that confidential reports indi 
cate the value of this training to commercial 
companies. Fisher has done some outstanding 
work in training operators for the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company. 

that driver 
training may be beneficial to the average driver 


The chief reason for believing 


is that a lag of approximately 10 years between 
the peak of efficiency at the controls of a car 
and the peak of efficiency in safe-driving records 
has been found. This suggests very strongly 
the need for training in order to eut down this 
lag. Younger drivers also have a very high 
accident index. There is no fundamental reason 
why such a delay in safe manipulation should 
exist, other than that the driver has not had 
sufficient experience or does not know how to 
drive safely. 

The present paper has to do with factors re 
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lating to the rate of learning while at the wheel. 
There are numerous other problems in the eco- 
nomics of driving which need to be investigated. 
It suffices to say that the relatively high pupil- 
cost figures often presented are based on the 
principle of buying a new ear each year and 
trading it in at a discount. Such a policy in buy- 
ing school equipment of any type would result in 
a similar increase in pupil-cost. Carefully 
planned programs need not be more expensive 
than most other types of laboratory instruction, 
even when new equipment is used. There is 
no reason why schools should not buy low-priced 
used cars for training drivers, since 11 out of 12 
will never own a new car anyway. 

A Study of Driver-training at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Driver-training proper became a part of 
the curriculum at Iowa State College in the 
1938. At that time a class of 35 


teachers taking the course undertook to teach 


summer ot 


about 120 student-drivers with dual-control ears. 
A plan of evaluation for each learner was laid 
out which will be described. 

The drivers considered were voluntary en- 
work 


There were no prerequisites for enrol- 


rollees for the driver-training without 
credit. 
ment and the age range extended trom 11 to 65 
years. The knowledge of a car varied from 
almost nothing to the ability to act as a mechan- 
ics helper, and from no experience at the wheel 
to as much as 15 years. The age mode was be- 
tween 21 and 22 years. The majority were be- 
ginners, who could neither start a car into motion 
nor stop it with any degree of certainty or ac- 
curacy. Those who had driven several years 
were mostly older persons who had learned on 
Model-T Fords and had not been driving re- 
cently. 
her own car 30 miles three times a week to get 


One woman about 60 years of age drove 


the instruetion. 

During the five-week training course each stu- 
dent had three 90-minute periods each week in 
Half of this period 
Was spent in practical work with a dual-control 


groups of from three to five. 


ear. Later in the course certain advanced stu- 
dents brought their own ears for special prae- 
tice on the outdoor training field at Iowa State 
College. 

The task of evaluating a driver’s potentialities 
was accomplished by the following techniques, at 
ditferent times during the training course. The 
instructors, mostly high-school teachers, school 
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principals and school superintendents, were 
given instruction on the use of the techniques in 
a regular-credit seminar discussion in order ty 
secure as much uniformity as possible in method. 
of approach used. 

After the first two weeks the instructors were 
asked to rate each driver on certain chara 
teristics assumed to be of importance to succes 
ful performance. <A seale was developed for 
this purpose which could be objectively scored 
These ratings will be designated as early pe: 
formance. After four weeks, the instructors 
were again asked to rate the students on their 
progress with respect to the points discussed and 
in light of progress made. 

During the course each student completed thi 
tests of driving that have been developed at 
Iowa State College. 
sensory, motor and central 


These included measures o{ 
At the 
end of the course, written examinations wer 


capacities. 


given on road laws, safe-driving practices, knowl. 
edge of the car and other matters taken up in the 
class instruction, in addition to attitudes toward 
These 


various measures were carefully analyzed and 


people, toward law and toward risk. 


the parts considered as essential to good driving 
and yet not greatly improvable by training, were 
combined into a driving-aptitude score, which 
will be designated as such. Thus early perform 
is a part of the driving-aptitude score, 
The latter 
We 
may summarize by saying that a subjective esti 
mate of the driver’s skill at the wheel was sup- 


ance 
along with various other measures. 
did not include attitudes or basic measures. 


plemented by certain objective measures and the 
composite result was correlated with certain ob- 
jective results obtained from tests which could 
be given in advance of the training. Only those 
TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DRIVING APTITUDE AND 
OTHER VARIABLES 


Attitude toward law (pencil-and-paper 

CORED wiawecnseyccs Ce cweebe cheeses +.804 +.08 
Activity of the driver (Ream test in 

MROERORMET? at ca vacivwehwetecieesc —- 469 +.11 
Excitability (objective test in labora- 

MONE Stivens £405 2040 Mibeeed eae —-.418 +.15 
Drivometer (contacts) (a dummy-car 

CORE SE INE) oc eickccednesvhackes —-.184 +.13 
Drivometer (errors) (a dummy-car test 

OF GYEVIMR) <o10 0d 0460 Vek s ccuewes +121 +£.13 
Reaction time (chronoscope in labora- 

SED) onc v wknd ex cekaten ceune ewes -—.185 +.13 
Drivometer (time) (a dummy-car test 

OF GIGS) §...05.004- pain eiea.e He oe “See: Saas 
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esults that are statistically reliable or that have 


specific implieations will be given here. 


The last four correlations are not reliable but 
ire suggestive of certain basic facts pertaining 
to drivers’ weaknesses. It seems that a slow de 
liberate person, who is desirous of following 
egulations and ordinances and who observes 
vell, will be generally considered the most suc- 
cessful learner at the wheel by instructors such 
as those taking part in this training course. 
fhe evaluation seems to be more suggestive of 
vhat teachers consider good learners than what 
s necessarily essential to superior and sate 
driving. The implieation is that teachers of 
driving must be eareful to evaluate their stu- 
dents on an objective rather than on a subjec- 
interest will 


ve basis. Other correlations of 


also be given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
OTHER CORRELATIONS 


Early performance and driving apti 

tude .781 
Iixperience and knowledge scores .... 492 
{ge with knowledge score .207 
(ge with early performance — .034 


These correlations suggest several observations 
vhich may be of value in driver-education. Gen- 
erally speaking, a fairly reliable estimate of 
one’s ability to learn to drive may be obtained 
from a well-organized and objectively rated seale 
of evaluation. This may be of use in classifying 
students with regard to the period at which they 
are ready for road work. 

Further, it may be noted that knowledge is 
an essential element in learning to drive, which 
suggests the importance of a preliminary period 
of class work for all driver-training students. 
Ilowever, the younger drivers seem to know 
more about regulations and prineiples of safe 
driving than older persons, and there is no 
correlation between age and the early evaluation 
of learners by the instructor. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 

While the data are limited it may be stated 
with some degree of certainty that: 

1. Deliberate persons who ean control them- 
selves are generally classified as better learners 
and are more efficient than those who are hasty 
or excitable while at the wheel. The implica- 
tions are self-evident. 


2. Instructors confuse quick actions with 
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nervousness. 
that 
handling students. 

oA 


potential ability as a driver by a short systematic 


It is of fundamental importance 


teachers have experience in methods of 


fair idea ean be obtained about one’s 


observation and notation of his behavior at the 
wheel and in general. 

4. Knowledge of the learner about the ear 
and about traffic regulations increases his eftici 
eney and will likely decrease his learning time 
in practical road work. 

5. There should be a closer correlation between 
drivers-licensing bureaus and the sehools. It is 
recommended that a one-year learner’s permit 
be granted at 15, during which the youthful 
driver can take a driver-training course. He 
would drive only when in company with, and 
under the supervision of, an older person. At 
the end of one year the learner would pass his 
school examination and receive a Junior license 
The 


junior license would be good until the driver was 


which would be good for two years at 16. 


18, when, upon application, he would be granted 
a senior license. Such a plan would stimulate 
interest in the publie-school courses and at the 
same time reduce the expenses of administering 
Safety on the 


attitude 


the driver-license examinations. 
highway is not only a skill, but also an 
traffie situa 


toward other drivers and toward 


tions. It also requires knowledge of what is 
safe and unsafe in driving a. ear. From our 
study, it seems that a thorough consideration of 
automobile-driving problems in the classroom 
would greatly shorten the time required for 
learning to drive behind the wheel. Theory and 
practice should be combined at the most impres 
sionable age to secure safe drivers. School ad 
ministrators have a valuable opportunity of 
stemming the accident tide. 
LAUER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE 
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